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IMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS"N 
WILL FEATURE INSURANCE 
TALKS AT CHICAGO MEETING 


Annual Convention, April 27-29, 
To Have Two Round Table 
Discussion Meetings 


LIST OF SPEAKERS IS GIVEN 


Multiple Location Lines, Marine 
Coverage and U. & O. Risks 
Among Topics on Agenda 








Two round table discussions of any 
insurance problems which members may 
want to bring up will be one of the fea- 
tures of the meeting of the insurance 
division of the American Management 
Association at its annual convention at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, April 27, 
28, 29. Another feature of the confer- 
ence will be a visit to the Underwriters 
Laboratories in that city. 

The program for the conference in 
April of the insurance division and the 
speakers follow: 

Multiple Location Floater Insurance— 
Albert W. Pell, treasurer of Lamont, 
Corliss & Co. 

Foreign and Domestic Marine Insur- 
ance—Alan M. MaclIntire, assistant treas- 
urer, United Fruit. 

Use and Occupancy Insurance—P. D. 
Betterley, assistant treasurer, Grafton & 
Knight Co. 

Catastrophe Hazards—Speaker to be 
announced later. 

Prevention of Losses—A. T. Bell, sec- 
retary Leeds & Lippincott Co.; chair- 
man of executive committee, National 
Fire Protection Association. 

Liability Discussions 

Products Liability—L. H. Wiggers, 
Proctor & Gamble insurance manager. 

Employers’ Liability and Contingent 
Liability Risks—D. M. Loughman, insur- 
ance director of General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. ; 

Business Life Insurance 
announced later. 

The president of the American Man- 
agement Association is William J. Gra- 
ham, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He will address the 


Speaker to be 





public relations conference of the asso- 
ciation, which will be held on Febru- 
“Management’s 
Responsibilities—The Changing Attitudes 

f the Public, the Consumer, 
ind Management Itself.” 

C. Alison Scully, vice-president of the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., has been 
dkcted vice-president in charge of the 
public relations division. 


ary 4, on this subject: 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








7 a 
Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


DEPENDABLE 
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THE PENN MUTUA 
ANNOUNCES 


We announce the appointment of Mr. 
J. B. Webster as Director of our new Department 
of Conservation. 


This Department, a branch of the Agency 
Department, will closely follow the business placed 
by new Agents, as well as older business. It will 
put into use in our Agencies a simple yet thor- 
oughly comprehensive system, after minute re- 
search into the various causes of lapse, and after 
thorough study of existing methods of prevention 
and the results they produce. The aim will be to 
reduce preventable lapse wastage to a minimum. 


Mr. Webster is equipped for his work by ten 
years of dealing with the “human element,” gained 
by innumerable contacts as a trust officer and bank 
executive, preceded by ten years of diversified 
legal practice. 


Our Department of Conservation, under Mr. 
Webster, will be one of the major branches of our 
service of Agencies and of Policyholders. 














U. 8. SENATE BILL WOULD 
AID STATES IN FINANCING 
OLD AGE PENSION PLANS 


Caraway Scheme Creates Bureau In 
Department of Labor at ; 
Washington | 


$12,000,000 ANNUAL AID 


Would ) Mat¢h ~ Aperopeietions of 
States; $1 a Day Basis 
‘Of Relief 


if \ 
Legislation by states to put into effect 
schemes for the relief of the aged is 
pretty sure to be greatly stimulated by 
S. Senate by 
\rkansas, if 
a law. This is Sen- 
ate bill 5501 and its title reads, “A bill 
assist the 





a bill introduced in the U. 
Senator T. H. 
it should become 


Caraway of 


to encourage and states in 


providing for pensions to the aged.” 
The measure provides for an appro- 
priation of $12,000,000 annually for three 
years to be used in matched appropria- 
tions to the states adopting an appro- 
priate system of pensions for the aged 
It is specified 
used in estab- 


and accepting federal aid. 
that the money shall be 
lishing a system of old age pensions, al- 
lotments to the states to be made on the 
basis of population. The bill has been 
referred to the senate committee on edu- 
cation and labor. 
Outlines Relief Conditions 

An Old Age Pension Bureau is created 
within the Department of Labor to be 
in charge of a director who would ap- 
prove the state plans for pensions and 
this approval would be a necessary con- 
dition to secure federal appropriations. 
A section of the bill specifies what pro- 
visions the state pension must have to 
secure approval. This reads as follows: 

“The director shall not approve any 
plan submitted by the state authority 
which does not provide that: (1) An old 
person entitled to relief under it (a) has 
been a citizen of the United States for 
at least twenty years and resident of the 
state for a period of vears determined 
by the state law providing old age as- 
sistance but in no case for less than five 
years; (b) is sixty-five years old or over; 
(c) does not possess real and/or per- 
sonal property of a value in excess of 
$4,000; (d) has no child or other person 

I 
responsible under the law of the state 
for his support and able to support him; 
(e) has not disposed of any property to 
bring him within the provision of this 
act prior to his application for relief, un- 
less the state authority has, under a 
power granted by a state statute, waived 
this requirement; (f) has been decided 
by the state authority to be of good 
moral character; and (g) so much of any 
sum paid as assistance which shall be 
equivalent to the share paid from the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60TH STREET, NEW YorRK CITY 


Office of the President 


To the Company’s Policyholders: 


A condensed statement of the Manhattan Life’s Eightieth Annual Statement is en- 
closed.* 


The report explains in simple terms the financial condition of the Company. The fol- 
lowing information will give you an insight into the obligations discharged during 
the past year, also the new business transacted. 

On December 31, 1930, besides the full legal reserve required by law amounting to 
$18,701,142.00, which is sufficient to mature every obligation of the Company as it 
falls due, the Manhattan Life held as additional security for its policyholders a sur- 
plus of $1,006,319.97. 

Death Claims and Matured Endowments: During 1930, 626 policies became claims 
—the payments involved amounting to $1,369,552.52. 

Disability Benefits: On policies carrying Monthly Income Disability and Waiver of 
Premium Benefits the Company made payments of $29,682.40—the number of poli- 
cies involved totaling 65. 

Policy Loans: During 1930 the Manhattan Life loaned its policyholders $1,130,132.94. 
From correspondence in our files we know that these loans have been instrumental in 
helping many to weather the very trying conditions of the past year. 

Many policyholders are now using the Company’s Plan of loan repayment: The Com- 
pany accepts payments of as low as $10—payments can be made monthly, or at any 
time convenient to the policyholder. 

New Business: Although 1930 has been a difficult year, it is a pleasure to report that 
the Company’s new business reached a total of $20,455,937.00—$1,403,457.00 in ex- 
cess of the record total of 1929. 

The Company now has $101,520,663.00 in force on the lives of 38,824 policyholders. 
These figures represent an increase in insurance of $6,354,931.00 and 1,610 policy- 
holders. 

Assets of the Company: During 1930 the Company pursued its policy of investing 
assets in guaranteed mortgage loans, bonds, policy loans and securities in which every 
element of possible loss of principal and interest had been eliminated. 

General Remarks: To those of our policyholders who have loans on their policies, 


we urge repayment as soon as possible so as to bring the policy back to its full value, 
and at the same time eliminating the payment of interest. 


To those who may be thinking of dropping their policies, we urge a second thought 


—remember, your policy is more valuable in its provisions today than it was when 
you took it out. You are now older and therefore your expectation of life is less. You 
have made your premium payments at a rate for a younger age—you never again can 
duplicate the same benefits for the same amount of premium. 

Life Insurance during 1930 again demonstrated its worth as the world’s premier se- 
curity. Regardless of wars, panics or periods of depression, a Life Insurance contract 
in the Manhattan Life remains unimpaired and is matured exactly as called for in the 
individual policy. A Life Insurance policy is truly a “Declaration of Financial In- 
dependence,” and constitutes an essential part of any man’s estate. 


= 


We take this opportunity of thanking our policyholders for their support during the 
past year. Many added to the amount of insurance they carry with this company in 
addition to recommending friends and relatives to insure also. 

The Manhattan Life observed its Eightieth Anniversary last year—a conservative old 
company whose policy is Safety, rather than Low Net Cost or great volume. Since 
its organization, the Company’s total payments to policyholders plus the amount now 
held for their benefit is $132,557,345.95; this sum is $8,238,347.73 in excess of all pre- 
mium deposits by policyholders. 

T. E. LOVEJOY, 
President. 


*Note:—The above is a copy of President Lovejoy’s message to Manhattan Life Policyholders and was sent 
in addition to a condensed Financial Statement. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL EASTERN REGIONAL MEETING 





Lincoln National Men 
Meet In New York 


LAY PLANS FOR NEW YEAR 





Vice-President Shepard Presides; Talks 
by Manager of Agencies Dern and 
Medical Director Thornton 





Lincoln National Life representatives 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, West Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, gathered at 
the New Yorker Hotel, New York City, 
Monday morning for a three day confer- 
ence on agency problems. Present were 
general agents, agents, and home office 
officials. The meetings were given over 
to serious business discussion, the rec- 
reational affairs, a theatre party and a 
banquet, being left for the evenings. 

Vice-President Walter T. Shepard 
presided at the conference. In his ad- 
dress of welcome Monday he told of 
the company’s increased production dur- 
ing 1930, an optimistic sign in view of 
general conditions, but stressed the fact 
that “pure production” is not the only 
sound criterion nor aim. Quality of busi- 
ness, he said, is also important, as life 
companies in general are beginning t9 
realize more clearly. He told how high 
grade business is the kind that stays on 
the books and is the kind that in turn 
benefits both the company and the agent 
and urged the representatives present to 
go after business of the first quality. 


The first speaker to be introduced by 
Mr. Shepard was A. L. Dern, the com- 
pany’s manager of agencies. The re- 
sponsibility of agents’ living the kind of 
lives that will gain respect for the busi- 
ness on the outside was discussed by 
Mr. Dern. He told of the type of rep- 
resentative the company wants, a kind 
that will help make people in general 
friendly, as they should be, to the busi- 
ness, and quoted from Emerson, Steven- 
son and others, on qualities that make 
men achieve the better things that life 
offers. 


Large Policies Preferred 


Mr. Dern then discussed the question 
of lapses at some length, telling of that 
type of business which experience has 
proven best stays on the books. The 
importance of selling larger average 
sized policies with more substantial pre- 
miums, and preferably on an annual 
basis, was stressed. These mean that 
there will be fewer lapses, more protec- 
tion, and larger commissions, Mr. Dern 
said. 

The harm that the excessive lapse rate 
of one agent causes was described by 
the speaker, who told how even a large 
production will not stand a heavy lapse 
rate; it results in the company losing 
money on the business and feeling sorry 
that this particular agent ever had a 
contract. It was brought out clearly by 
Mr. Dern that those agencies which are 
selling the smaller policies are having 
the highest lapse rate. He said that it 
now has been proven beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the average size of the 
policy and the average size of the pre- 
mium greatly affects this question of 
conservation. 

How the agent can improve his lapse 
rate and get the type of business the 
company wants was gone into by Mr. 
Dern, who said that investigations have 
Proven that the first and second vear 
lapses have been dependent principally 
upon two things; selection, and fitting 
the policy to the prospect’s needs. Also, 
annual premiums have had the lowest 
lapse rate of any, while quarterly and 
monthly have shown the most adverse 
rate, he said. A large percentage of 
lapses has come from people who had 
insufficient means to carry the type of 
contract sold them. Many have been 

(Continued on Page 11) 


R. C. Borden Speaks 
At Tuesday Banquet 


ANALYZES SALES PRINCIPLES 





Sales Philosophy of New York Univer- 
sity Professor Wins Approval; 
Banquet a Brilliant Affair 





Educational value as well as memories 
of a pleasant evening resulted from the 
Tuesday evening banquet of the regional 
conference held at the Hotel New 
Yorker. A talk by Richard C. Borden, 
associate professor of public speaking at 
New York University, was listened to 
with rapt attention and won favorable 
comment from all. And it blended well 
with the general spirit of diversion since 
it was entertaining as well as informa- 
tive. 

Another popular feature of the evening 
was the impromptu singing led by H. C. 
Lawrence, general agent from Newark, 
who had a large delegation at the ban- 
quet. Mr. Lawrence managed to induce 
many agents to entertain the guests, and 
as a result there was an abundance of 
solos, duets, quartettes, and general sing- 
ing, all adding to the general enjoyment. 

Vice-President Shepard acted as toast- 
master and interspersed his witty re- 
marks with some sage comments. He 
stressed the fact that the company wants 
“quality production,” and asked those 
present to try to further this object. He 
also took occasion to present to the lead- 
ing fieldmen club emblems for individual 
achievements. 

Six Sound Principles 

There was much meat in the address 
of Mr. Borden, who gave the results that 
he and A. C. Busse have gained since 
listening to 15,000 sales interviews over a 
period of seven and a half years. The 
six points he discussed represent the 
soundest principles of sales procedure as 
proven by the thorough study made. Mr. 
Borden warned that in their very obvi- 
ousness is there great significance; it be- 
ing very easy for the salesman to over- 
look them. However, he urged the Lincoln 
National men to closely follow these im- 
portant rules: don’t try to do all the 
talking yourself; don’t interrupt your 
opponent; avoid an argumentative atti- 
tude” that is belligerently positive; in- 
quire rather than attack during the first 
half of the interview; re-state clearly 
and vigorously in your own words the 
gist of each argument your opponent ad- 
vances—as soon as he advances it; and 





DR. ROCKWELL IN NEW YORK 





Lincoln National Men in Regional Con- 
ference Get Sales Tips from Well 
Known Educator 


A considerable part of the educational 
side of the Lincoln National Life sec- 
tional conferences is being handled by 
Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, well known in- 
surance educator. Dr. Rockwell, the head 
of the Rockwell School of Life Insur- 
ance, was the original director of insur- 
ance at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
the country’s first professional school of 
life insurance salesmanship. He was for- 
merly also secretary of the Edward A. 
Woods agency of Pittsburgh, in charge 
of training agents. 

Among the subjects which Dr. Rock- 
well discussed in New York this week 
were the following: “Making Life In- 
surance Attractive,” “Ten Essentials to 
Success,” “Insurance for the Ordinary 
Estate,” “Insurance for Education,” and 
“Principles of Closing.” 





SIX SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
The regional meeting of the Lincoln 
National Life held in New York City 
the first three days of this week was 
the first of six such conferences that the 
company is sponsoring the early part of 
this year. The places and dates of the 
other scheduled meetings are: Detroit, 
February 2, 3, 4; Minneapolis, February 
18, 19, 30; Kansas City, February 23, 24, 
25; San Antonio, Texas, March 2, 3, 4; 

and San Francisco, March 16, 17, 18. 





COMPANY HAS 10% INCREASE 

It was announced at the conference by 
Vice-President Shepard that the Lin- 
coln National, by paying for approxi- 
mately $238,000,000 of business during 
1930, registered a 10% increase over 1929, 
a rather amazing feat in view of general 
conditions. This brings the Fort Wayne 
company’s total insurance in force to 


about $890,000,000 





1930 EASTERN LEADERS 

The Charles A. Wooster agency of 
Philadelphia won the Lincoln National’s 
silver trophy for being the agency leader 
in 1930 of the Eastern division. H. C. 
Lawrence, general agent in Newark, was 
the Eastern leading producer for the 
year and placed second among all Lin- 
coln National fieldmen. 
identify your main “argumentative attack 
with one key issue—then stick to that 
issue. 





Active At New York Meeting 








WALTER S. SHEPARD 





A. L. DERN 


Sees Need Of Stressing 
Safety Element Today 


AGENTS’ GREAT OPPORTUNITY 





W. T. Plogsterth of Lincoln National 
Says Life Insurance Is Ideal Invest- 
ment of Present Time 





The vast importance of the agents’ 
stressing the safety element in life in- 
surance at the present time was force- 
fully brought out by W. T. Plogsterth, 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life, in his address 
before the Eastern sectional representa- 
tives of the company in convention in 
New York Monday morning. Some strik- 
ing contrasts were cited showing how 
life insurance can always be depended 
upon to come through with every cent 
anticipated, while every other form of in- 
vestment offers a degree, at least, of un- 
certainty. 


Mr. Plogsterth first took up the ques- 
tion of banks. During the past ten years 
one out of every five banks in the coun- 
try has failed, a total of 6,618. In con- 
trast, during the same period approxi- 
mately 195,000,000 policies, excluding 
group, were issued by life companies, 
and not a single policyholder who con- 
tinued his insurance lost one dollar 
through a company failure. The confi- 
dence of people in banks and trust com- 
panies has naturally decreased, said the 
speaker, and they are more alive than 
ever to the safety element. 

Other investment channels also have 
indicated their shortcomings, the speak- 
er remarked. In the past seven years 
837 bond issues defaulted in either prin- 
ciple or interest, and the word bond is 
supposed to be a synonym for safety, 
declared Mr. Plogsterth. Real estate, he 
continued, cannot be termed correctly an 
investment for there is little of either 
safety or stability. As far as building 
and loan goes, some associations are sat- 
isfactory, others are not. The chief haz- 
ard is the lack of diversification of in- 
vestment; usually one association’s in- 
vestments are restricted to one area. 


“Safety History” of Business 


The astonishing “safety history” of life 
insurance was then cited by Mr. Plog- 
sterth, who told of the various factors 
which have assured this safety through 
which no large and well established life 
insurance company has failed in the past 
quarter of a century. The companies’ 
conservative attitude, preferring safety 
always to speculative gain; the mature 
judgment of experienced executives; the 
scientific principles, guesswork being al- 
together eliminated; the careful selection 
of investments; all of these features were 
strongly praised by the speaker. 

“Here is a business which weathers 
both wars and epidemics without any ad- 
verse effect,” said Mr. Plogsterth. “The 
circumstances of the past year have 
caused the American people to greatly 
respect and desire safety; this asset is 
paramount with them at the present time. 
This means that life underwriters have a 
golden opportunity to sell insurance as an 
investment now. Never before has there 
been as much interest in annuities and 
old age income plans. Most life compa- 
nies are reporting more requests than 
ever before for information on the sub- 
ject. 

“Life insurance represents an invest- 
ment which is non-shrinkable, non-de- 
clinable and non-panicable. Why not 
make use of that attribute today and sell 
the American people while they are in 
the present state of mind? Now is the 
logical time to present the safety feature 
of life insurance, a feature which no 
other, investment can assure so confi- 
dently.” 
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Has Led Home Life 
For Past Five Years 


RECORD OF SIMONS AGENCY 
Some of Largest Producers of the Com- 
pany Connected With This Office; 
Starts 1931 at Lively Clip 

l‘or the past five consecutive vears the 
Home Life agency in New York, of 
which Russell M. Simons has been at 
the helm, has led the company in both 
volume of paid-for insurance and in vol- 
ume of paid-for premiums. Starting its 
1931 production at a lively clip the am- 





RUSSELL M. 


SIMONS 


tf General 


Agent Simons this year 
1s 1 repeat the 


outstanding record which 
has made. Its organization 
producers has been further 


his agency 
ot tull time 


augmented, the machinery for giving 
brokerage service is well oiled, cashier 
and service departments are on the alert 
and all signs point to a year of prog- 
ress 

(seneral Agent Simons may be consid- 
ered one of those outstanding examples 
f Home Life service both in himself 
and in his long record with the com- 
pany. Starting as a soliciting agent in 
1905 he developed such an excellent pro- 


record in four years’ time that 
appointed a general agent of the 
company in New York. In 1926 his 
agency merged with that of J. Roy Rob- 


duction 


he was 


bins, also a Home Life general agent in 
New York, and the two operated until 
1929 as Robbins & Simons. Then Mr. 


Robbins wished to relinquish managerial 
duties for the time and devoted himself 
to personal production with such success 
that he led the Robbins & Simons agency 
last vear. It is now known as the Rus- 
sell Simons agency. 
Many Outside Activities 

Throughout his agency building work 
\M[r. Simons has always had time for out- 
side efforts in the upbuilding of his pro- 


fession, being particularly active in the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers and holding many offices in that 


organization including 
treasurership and the vice-presidency. 
He is also a member of the insurance 
trust advisory council of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

Mr. Simons credits the production rec- 
ord of his office to the organization bal- 
of the agency. It has a large unit 
aggressive life underwriters, including 


the secretary- 


alice 


Mfr s. A. D. L. Coleman, one of the prom- 
inent women writers. Service records 
range from one month to twenty-seven 
years. 


The assistant manager, Robert B. Skill- 
ings, has done splendid work in educa- 


tion and training of agents and_ has 
earned a ten-year service medal. Among 
the perso mnel of the agency are many 


Home Life, -includ- 
president ‘of the 


ot the leaders of the 
ing Garland P. Peed, 


Presidents’ Club, who stood second in 
production last year; three among the 


year’s leaders, five members of the 
Presidents’ Club and five on the honor 
roll. 


General Agent Simons had the first 
million-a-month agency in the Home 
Life ranks and is setting his plans care- 
fully for many more million dollar months 
in the future. 





FAMILY BUDGET FIGURES 





Ford Motor Survey Shows Life Insur- 
ance Claims $59.16 of Average 
Family’s Annual Income 

Life insurance premiums claim $59.16 
of an average family’s annual income, 
$18.86 less than is spent for upkeep on 
automobiles, according to a study of Ford 
employes made in 1929 by the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. A issue of “Conmu- 
topics” cites some of the enlightening de- 
tails of the survey. Data for this report 
was obtained from 100 representative 
families, consisting of a couple with not 
more than three nor less than two years 
of age, in which the husband’s earnings 
were the chief and only source of in- 
come. 

It was found that the average income 
per family was $1,711, of which 32.3% was 
spent yearly for food, 22.6% for housing, 
while 22.6% was expended for clothing 
for the entire family. No other single 
item required as much as 10%. Of the 
families studied forty-four spent at least 
$130 more than their income; while 
thirty-seven saved at least $134 yearly. 





TO HONOR A. B. CORNELL 

The month of February has been des- 
ignated as “Cornell Month” by the West- 
ern and Central Oregon Agency of the 
Oregon Mutual Life, in honor of A. B. 
Cornell’s twenty-five years of service 
with the company. Mr. Cornell was the 
first agent to join the company’s ranks 
when the Oregon Mutual started busi- 
ness in 1906. Thus the company and 
Mr. Cornell jointly celebrate their silver 
anniversary in 1931. 


United States Life Has 
Satisfactory Year 


MORTALITY MORE FAVORABLE 





New York Company Announces Total 
Business Maintaimed at a Little 
More Than $35,000,000 





The 1930 report of the United States 
Life indicates that the New York com- 
pany has closed a good year in view of 
business conditions. The mortality was 
much more favorable than it was in 1929, 
“One of the disagreeable features of the 
1930 mortality,” says the company’s re- 
port, “lay in the large number of suicides 
and deaths by accident, doubtless a re- 
action from the general conditions.” 

The company’s surplus of the current 
year has been increased as compared 
with last year, because the volume of 
new business is smaller than before. Yet, 
with the exception of last year, the new 
business of $5,573,000 was greater than 
in any of the previous twenty-five years, 
and the total business outstanding was 
maintained at practically the same fig- 
ure as before—namely, a little more than 
$35,000,000. The general surplus shows 
an increase from $138,000 to $149,000, 
while the capital, surplus, and contin- 


gency fund together amount to $544,000. 

The death claims paid during 1930, 
were $539,000 under 248 policies, as 
against $588,000 in 1929 under 304 poli- 
cies, and $550,000 in 1928 against 256 
policies. The net losses incurred after 
deducting reserves and reinsurance for 
1930 were $282,000 as against $348,000 for 
1929, 

The United States Life report was sub- 
mitted to the company’s directors at their 
mecting Tuesday by President Henry 
Moir. 








Provision 
for Later Years 


The public issawake today to the invest- 
ment value of life insurance and is interested 
in plans to guarantee provisions for future 


financial needs. 


Money for later years is assured through 


our Life Income plans. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 





Berkshire Life Names 
New Vice-President 


HARRISON L. AMBER, BUFFALO 





Jesse H. Carpenter Appointed Assistant 
Secretary; Annual Meeting Held in 
Pittsfield This Week 





At the annual meeting of the Berk. 
shire Life held at the home office in 
Pittsfield, Mass., this week, Harrison L, 
Amber, general agent for the company 
at Buffalo, was elected . vice-president 
and director of agencies. Mr. Amber 
will take over some of the more impor- 
‘tant duties in connection with the field 
organization that have been handled by 
President Frederic H. Rhodes. 

The Berkshire’s new vice-president is 
a past president of the Buffalo Life Un- 
derwriters Association and has been 
general agent of the company at Buffalo 
for the past six years. He entered the 
business as an agent in Des Moines, and 
later represented the company as dis- 
trict manager at Davenport. 

Another appointment made at the an- 
nual meeting was the elevation of Jesse 
H. Carpenter to the position of assis- 
tant secretary. Mr. Carpenter has been 
supervisor of applications and will con- 
tinue in charge of this department. 

The Pittsfield company is about to 
launch an intensive development of its 
territory which now comprises twenty- 
three states. The man power of the 
agencies will be developed and in addi- 
tion an extensive recruiting campaign 
will be undertaken in all sections where 
the company operates. The Berkshire 

had planned this expansion program 
some time ago, but it was deferred until 
the company’s insurance in force had 
passed the $200,000,000 mark. 





HEALTH DECISION IN MISS. 





State’s Supreme Court Holds Company 
Not Responsible; Insured Had Dis- 
ease of Long Standing 

It has been held by the Mississippi Su- 
preme Court, in an action on a life pol- 
icy, that a stipulation reading, “No lia- 
bility is assumed by the company prior 
to the date hereof, nor unless on said 
date and delivery of this policy the first 
payment has been legally made and the 
applicant is then in sound health,” im- 
poses no liability upon the company in 
case of death if, at the time of the de- 
livery of the policy, the insured was not 
in sound health, and the company did 
not know of the existence of any disease 
in the insured. Also, there is no liability 
where, at the time of the delivery of the 
policy, the insured was afflicted with an 
incurable disease which caused his death. 

In this case, National Life & Accident 
v. Hugger, the policy was dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1929, and the insured died Septem- 
ber 15, 1929. The proof of death showed 
that the deceased died of Bright’s dis- 
ease with heart complications, an incur- 
able disease and which medical testi- 
mony, not disputed, showed could not 
have developed within the period between 
September 2 and September 15. The 
judgment for the plaintiff was reversed 
and rendered for the defendant. 





SPONSORS RADIO PROGRAM 

The Gordon H. Campbell agency of the 
Aetna Life in Little Rock, Ark., is spon- 
soring the local broadcasting of a radio 
chain music program, “The Cathedral 
Hour.” The arrangement is for ten Sun- 
days between one and two o'clock. The 
Family Income Plan is explained in the 
announcements. 





MO. OLD AGE PENSION BILL 

The old age pension bill was intro- 
duced in the Missouri General Assembly 
by Representative Putnam of Howell 
county. It guarantees persons more than 


seventy years old an income of a dollar 
a day for the rest of their lives. 
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National Life, Vermont, 
Sets Up New Record 


NOT AFFECTED BY DEPRESSION 





Company Paid For $76,156,000 During 
1930, Bringing Insurance in Force 


To $616,888,000 





In the eighty-one years of its history 
the National Life of Vermont. has never 
written as much new insurance as dur- 
ing 1930, notwithstanding the general 
business conditions. More than $76,156,- 
000 was paid for, bringing the company’s 
insurance in force to more than $616,- 
88,000. In his annual report to the com- 
pany’s fieldmen citing these figures, 
President Fred A. Howland remarked 
that he was highly pleased at the record 
of the year. 

The net assets of the National are now 
$138,342,375, an increase of $7,790,085 in 
1930. Surplus was increased $657,546. 
Figured on a market value basis, the sur- 
plus would have shown an even greater 
increase of $1,102,452. 

lor many years the bond investments 
of the National have been largely gov- 
ernments and municipals. The quality of 
the bond holdings, amounting to $35,242,- 
18), is attested by the fact that at a 
time when bond values generally showed 
a decline, the market value of the com- 
pany’s bonds showed a substantial ap- 
preciation over their value on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. 

The company paid to its policyholders 
during the year $16,402,631, of which $5,- 
784,086 was for death claims. To annui- 
tants and to beneficiaries under special 
settlement agreements, the company paid 


$1,209,174. 





FRANK H. DAVIS TRIBUTE 





Agency Committee of Penn Mutual 
Board Offers Resolution on Retirmg 
General Agent 
The retirement of Frank H. Davis as 
general agent at Denver for the Penn 
Mutual Life, announced in last week’s 
edition of The Eastern Underwriter, oc- 
casioned a beautiful tribute in the form 
of a resolution passed by the agency 
committee of the company’s board of 
trustees. The resolution reads as fol- 

lows: 

“Resolved that the committee on agen- 
cies of the board of trustees of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia accepts the resignation of 
Frank H. Davis as general agent at 
Denver, Colorado, and as Western pro- 
duction manager, with the utmost reluct- 
ance and with the sincerest regret. 

“In retiring to private life, Mr. Davis 
carries with him a record of unsur- 
passed achievement in the extension of 
the benefits of life insurance to the peo- 
ple of our country through organized 
agency effort, inspired by his enthusiasm, 
stimulating personality and undeviating 
devotion to his ideals. 

“And he carries with him also, that 
which neither time nor circumstance can 
alter or affect, the appreciation and af- 
fectionate esteem of the men sustained 
by his leadership, of his associates in the 
field, and of the officers and trustees of 
our company. We wish for him many 
years of health and happiness.” 





ON BANK BOARDS 

John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, was re-elected last week to 
the board of directors of the National 
Newark and Essex Banking Co., and Ed- 
ward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
same company, to the board of the Na- 
tional State Bank of New Jersey. 





LEADS TACOMA AGENCY 
Martin P. Sloane is the leader of the 
Aetna Life agency in Tacoma, Wash. 
The Tacoma agency is a new agency of 
the company and Mr. Sloane is just fin- 
ishing his first year with the company. 

















GRAHAM AGENCY 





THRIFT 





Have you seen 

The AATNA’S 

Saving plan 

Which GUARANTEES 
To the insured 

In CASH 

20 to 75% MORE 
Than the FACE VALUE 
Of the Policy — 

Life Insurance 

PLUS compound interest 
Send for pamphlets 


GRAHAM 
AGENCY 


CORtlandt 5181 


General Agent 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 Broadway New York 





























GRAHAM AGENCY 


Penn Mutual Appoints 


Conservation Head 


J. B. WEBSTER, BANK OFFICER 


Vice-President onl “ean Officer of 
Little Rock, Ark., Institution 
Comes to Home Office 


The Penn Mutual Life has organized 
a department of conservation and ap- 


pointed as director J. B. Webster, vice- 
president and trust officer of a large Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., bank. The establishment 
of this department is part of Vice-Presi- 





J. B. WEBSTER 


dent Hugh D. Hart’s man power expan- 
sion program. 

Mr. Webster in 1910 was graduated in 
the law from the University of Arkan- 
sas and practiced for ten years, in part 
of that period serving as assistant attor- 
ney general of Arkansas. In 1920 he 
turned from law to banking. Through- 
out the following ten years he served as 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
largest institution of its kind in Little 
Rock. 

It is expected that Mr. Webster’s ex- 
perience as a trust officer will be very 
valuable in his work preventing lapses 
and reinstating policies. 

Mr. Hart in announcing the new de- 
partment to the agents said: 

“While the Penn Mutual has one of 
the very lowest lapse records among the 
great life insurance companies, our lapses 
have increased considerably during the 
present business depression. There is a 
special condition in our company that 
makes us more vulnerable to the haz- 
ard of lapsation than most companies, 
namely, the fact that we have added to 
our producing manpower by approxi- 
mately 66 2/3% during the past three 
years. The business of a new agent does 
not ordinarily stick as well as that of 
one who is seasoned by experience. With 
an abnormal number of new agents, we 
naturally have reason to expect that they 
will have a higher lapse than that of 
the more experienced men, unless meas- 
ures are put into effect to make them 
highly conservation-conscious from the 
very Start. 

“We recognize, therefore, the need for 
a conservation department in our com- 
pany to function in respect to keeping 
our present policyholders on our books. 
If it be proper for us to devote an enor- 
mous amount of activity to securing new 
customers, we should follow up that proc- 
ess by devoting some attention to keep- 
ing our old customers.” 


VAN VLIET & KEER MEETING 
The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Van Vliet & Keer Newark agency 
of The Prudential will be held today at 


the Newark Athletic Club. 
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Neue 300 anand Of 
Fidelity Union Trust 


NEWARK BANK’S ANNUAL AFFAIR 








Indicative of Fine Co-operation With 
Life Underwriters on Trust Matters; 
Tribute to McCarter and McDouall 





For the past six years the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark, N. J., the 
largest banking institution in New Jer- 
sey, has given an annual dinner affair to 


the life underwriters of Newark as an 
expression of appreciation for the splen- 
did co-operation which exists between 
them. These gatherings have been 
marked by the spirit of friendliness which 
prevails and the big tribute which has 
always been paid to Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of the bank, and Leslie G. Mc- 
Douall, its trust officer, by the life under- 
writers. 

The sixth annual dinner on Monday 
night brought out nearly three hundred 
life underwriters of Newark who wished 
to show their individual evidence of this 
friendly spirit of co-operation. It was 
held in the Robert Treat Hotel with Mr. 
McDouall as the toastmaster of the oc- 


casion. William Scheerer, chairman of 
the board of the Fidelity Union, unfor- 
tunately could not be present. In wel- 


coming the underwriters on behalf of the 
trust company Mr. McDouall said: “We 
have what is referred to in banking cir- 
cles as a unique and delightful co-opera- 
tion.” His keynote was that the past year 
has been one of plain living and high 
thinking in business and in developing 
this theme he said: “It is best empha- 
sized by the marvelous record of life in- 
surance production in Newark for the 
past year.” 


C. J. Schmitz’s Tribute 


Responding in a similar vein Charles 
J. Schmitz of the Provident Mutual, 
president of the Newark Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, emphasized on behalf 
of his organization that “the Fidelity 
Union Trust is a friend of every life in- 
surance man here.” Turning to President 
McCarter he said: “As underwriters we 
want you to know that we appreciate 
this friendship very highly.” Another 
speaker, Henry E. Sargent, secretary, 
trust company division of the A. B. A, 
spoke of the Fidelity Union Trust as the 
pioneer in the insurance trust move- 
ment and said it was gratifying to be 
present at the dinner and see the evi- 
dence of this movement which is spread- 
ing from Newark to all parts of the coun- 
try. C. Allison Scully, vice-president, 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co, New 
York, was introduced as one of the 
guests. 

When it came President McCarter’s 
turn to speak he indicated his sincere 
appreciation of the reception given to 
Mr. McDouall and himself and compli- 
mented the Newark underwriters on the 
fine volume of insurance trust business 
which they had submitted to the trust 
company during the past year. He 
brought out forcefully that the Fidelity 
Union viewed life insurance as a wise, 
safe and non-fluctuating investment and 
called attention to a newspaper message 
to the people of Newark and vicinity 
which would appear, he said, in all New- 
ark papers on January 21—National Life 
Insurance Day—setting forth the institu- 
tion’s opinion of life insurance. 


Wm. Burruss Brings Inspiration 


Rounding out a most enjoyable eve- 
ning William Burruss, well known after- 
dinner and platform speaker on inspira- 
tional subjects, presented his most popu- 
lar talk on “William Shakespeace as the 
Salesman.” Mr. Burruss, who was a life 
insurance man himself for nineteen years 
and general agent of the Provident Mu- 
tual at Kansas City, urged the under- 
writers “to use your feet less and your 
head more during 1931.” He then pro- 


ceeded to sketch a highly interesting pic- 
ture of Shakespeare as the salesman, re- 
ferring to him as the one who wrote 
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thirty-seven plays containing 700 char- 
acters and wrote those plays so well 
that today passages from them are con- 
stantly quoted. He proved himself to be 
decidedly skillful in the art of interpret- 
ing the meaning of some of these pas- 
sages so that the Newark underwriters 
could visualize their application to mod- 
ern salesmanship. 


NEW MAN LEADS AGENCY 


L. J. Gordon, who joined the Aetna 
Life in August of last year, is leading 
the New Orleans agency in paid-for bus- 
iness. He had previously been in general 
selling, but not life insurance. In his 
first two months he produced $292,000 
ordinary and $31,500. 








TALKS TO GARDINER AGENCY 

Anthony H. Rutgers, of the trust de- 
partment of the Chatham-Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank & — of New York, ad- 
dressed the Harry Gardiner agency of 
the John Hancock in New York on Tues- 
day morning, following up the talk he 
gave before the agency in December. 


BANKERS LIFE FIGURES 
The Bankers Life of Iowa report a 
paid-for business, including increases and 
revivals, of $124,705,248 for the year 1930. 
Lage total insurance in force on December 
, 1930, was $941,905,085. 





Lawyer N amed First 
Deputy In New York 


WAS APPOINTED LAST WEEK 





Henry A. Thellusson Gets Post; 
Been With Law Firm of 
Dunn & Stiles 


Has 





A New York City lawyer, Henry A. 
Thellusson, who has been associated 
with Dunn & Stiles at 165 Broadway 
since 1927, has been appointed first dep- 
uty of the insurance department of the 
state of New York, taking the place re- 
cently left vacant by the promotion of 
Thomas F. Behan to the insurance su- 
perintendency. The appointment became 
known and was effective Friday, Janu- 
ary 16. 

Mr. Thellusson has been in the law 
business since graduating from Fordham 
Law School, previous to which he attend- 
ed St. Francis Xavier’s College. His first 
business venture was the formation of a 
law partnership with Charles J. Coster, 
with whom he was associated until May, 
1927, when he joined the Dunn-Stiles 
firm. 

The new appointee belongs to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and to the 
New York County Lawyers Association. 





FEDERAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 





L. D. Cavanaugh, George Barmore, E. C, 
Budlong and T. L. Anderson 
Get New Titles 


Isaac Miller Hamilton has been re- 
elected president of the Federal Life of 
Chicago for the thirty-second consecu- 
tive time. Several promotions have been 
announced. L. D. Cavanaugh, hercto- 
fore vice-president and actuary, has been 
elected executive vice-president and actu- 
ary. He has been associated with the 
company for seventeen years and is a di- 
rector and member of the executive and 
finance committees. 

. George Barmore, who has been vice- 
president and superintendent of life 
agents and assistant superintendent of 
accident and health agents, has been 
elected vice-president and superintendent 
of agents. E. C. Budlong, who has been 
vice-president and superintendent of ac- 


cident and health agents and assistant 
superintendent of life agents, has been 
named vice-president and director of edu- 
cation. Mr. Budlong was also elected 
a director. T. Loyal Anderson, who has 
been assistant actuary, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 











National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
81st ANNUAL STATEMENT—JANUARY 1, 1931 





ASSETS 


State and Province Bonds 


Other Foreign Government Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Equipment Bonds 


Total Bonds (Amortized Value) 
(Market Value $35,687,093) 
Public Utility, 
ferred Stocks (Market Value) 
Mortgages, First Liens 
Policy Liens 
Real Estate, — Home Office 
Collateral Loans 


Ledger Assets 
Interest and Rents Due 


TOTAL ASSETS 
admitted) 


(less 


U. S. Government and Municipal Bonds 
Dominion of Canada Government Bonds 


Railroad and Other Pre- 


Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (net)... 
Due from Other Companies (Reinsurance) .. . 


$7,383.87 











LIABILITIES 
RS $ 18,803,062.36 Insurance Reserves ............00...000ee . $110,580,497.94 
ees 4 2,568,266.54 Annuity Reserves ......................0.. 9,195,630.00 
ees 1,077,972.00 Reserves on Supplementary Contracts........  2,705,090.00 
eels 1,699,001.96 Policy Claims Reported, Proofs not Complete. 260,934.21 
eae 11,071,056.26 Policy Claims Estimated to Exist but not 
ene 22,827.50 En ete reek ees ee renee? 160,000.00 
Endowments and Annuities due and Unclaimed 61,322.68 
Sete: $ 35,242,186.62 Premiums Paid in Advance. ................ 8,941.12 
Contingent and Other Liabilities............ 167,988.08 
Surrender Values Unclaimed............... 2,915.74 
gene aistig 1,947,145.00 Taxes Accrued but not Due................ 531,317.65 
Neer 62,034,291.97 Dividends Unpaid, Due and Accrued........ 342,970.44 
ies 26,405,291.51 Dividends Held and Accrued Interest thereon. 1,425,703.10 
Bese 4,455,397.92 Dividends Assigned for 1931 Distribution.... 4,758,946.64 
ete ttak 50,000.00 SURPLUS (at amortized basis).............  8,140,117.93 
eee 6,812.55 
ears 1,667,942.85 
escuees $131,809,068.42 
Se suelo 377,719.00 
ee 2,711,288.96 
3,444,803.02 
6,880.00 
non- 
aie $138,342,375.53 Total 2.000.000... cece cece eevee ce es -$$138,342,375.53 


(Surplus at Market Value of Bonds, $8,585,024.31) 








FRED A. HOWLAND, President 

WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, Lawyer 

CHARLES As — Pres. Burlington 
Savings 








Paid continuing members in dividends, annuity and fiduciary payments 
Paid beneficiaries because of the death or disability of 1435 members 
Paid retiring members whose insurance was matured or retired 


THE RECORD OF 1930 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS OR THEIR BENEFICIARIES ‘jin 1930 


New insurance written and paid for in 1930 
Total insurance in force, December 31, 1930 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN M. THOMAS, Vice-President 

FRANK C. PARTRIDGE, Pres. Vermont 
Marble Co. 

HENRY RUSSELL PLATT, Lawyer, Chicago 


Ban 
CHARLES W. K GAMMONS, Massachusetts Agent ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M. D., Medical Director 


$ 5,906,948.13 
5,883,859.19 
4,611,824.39 





$16,402,631.71 


$ 76,156,617 
$616,888,319 


OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 

ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Chairman Finance 
Committee 

ee B. HAMLIN, 
. S. FRENCH, Pres. Boston & Maine R. R. 


Ohio and Indiana Agent 
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Would Put Emphasis On Increase In 
“In Force” Rather Than New Business 


William Alexander Believes 


Some Surprising Benefits to 


Agents and Companies Would Result; Urges 


Quality Concentration 


If the life insurance agents of the 
country should write only one-half as 
much new business this year as they did 
last it would be to their ultimate advan- 
tage if, at the same time, the policy lapse 
rate should also be cut in two. This 
rather startling statement is made by 
William A. Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Alexander goes on to say that if 
all agents should concentrate their at- 
tention on quality as distinguished from 


volume; if they should handle each trans- 


action with the utmost care and _ thor- 
oughness and should continue to serve 
each client faithfully as long as he con- 
tinued with the company, the lapse rate 
could really be cut in two. Mr. Alex- 
ander further believes that the new bus- 
iness would not be cut in two but there 
would be no decrease in volume. In fo- 
cusing attention of the agents on the 
largest amount of increase in insurance 
in force, Mr. Alexander believes there 
would result gains all along the line. 
His thought is that by shifting the em- 
phasis from new business increase to in- 
crease in insurance in force some impor- 
tant constructive results would be 
achieved with no loss to the agent or the 
company, but in fact greater gains. 

Why Agents Would Benefit 

“Our prediction is,” Mr. Alexander ex- 
plains, “that if the lapse rate should be 
cut in half there would be no decrease 
in volume. We believe this because 
every agent’s reputation would be 
strengthened; his clients would be satis- 
fied; their example and influence would 
awaken interest in the minds of many 
new prospects, and applications would be 
written with greater ease and more dis- 
patch than ever before. Moreover, the 
saving due to a reduced lapse rate would 
undoubtedly result in a material increase 
in dividends to policyholders. And noth- 
ing is of as much help to the salesman 
as increasing dividends. 

“Tt follows from this that if all these 
agencies should strive for the largest 
possible increase in outstanding insurance 
as distinguished from new insurance the 








WILLIAM 


ALEXANDER 


gain all along the line would be conspicu- 
ous. 

“These are astonishing statements, but 
the time will come when their truth will 
be demonstrated even if you find it hard 
to accept them today. One thing, how- 
ever, you must accept today if you wish 
to keep up with the procession: You 
must co-operate in seeing to it that no 
half-sold or misfit policies are issued. 
And when policyholders think of sur- 
rendering their insurance you must fol- 
low them up and reassure them, and 
remind them of the great value of their 
investments. 

“Hereafter no right-thinking agent will 
reproach himself if the insurance he 
writes is moderate in amount, provided 
it is permanent. But the truth—the as- 
tonishing truth—is that the agents. who 
do their work thoroughly, and conserve 
the insurance written faithfully, will ac- 
tually write more insurance and make 
more money than if they should con- 


centrate their attention on volume alone.” 





INDEX IN NEW DRESS 


“The Insurance Index,” of which the 
well- known G. Reid Mackay is editor, 
appears in a new and attractive dress 
this year. Beginning with the January 
number this monthly magazine will be 
devoted almost exclusively to the insur- 
ance educational field, giving sales ideas, 
discussions of problems and questions 
and answers in the fire, casualty and life 
fields) The January issue contains ar- 
ticles by Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency as- 
sistant of the Great American Indemnity 
and Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, and many 
other interesting features. 





Believe It 


80xO0x60x2 
=O 


Osition, write 


4x60x3x2 x4 
x99 x 40x 14x 





The above mathematical presentation is cor- 
rect, but Figures mean nothing unless one gets 


the facts behind them. 


Don’t accept a part for the whole story. If 
you ate open to an exceptional agency prop- 


in) Write J. F. S. Agency Dept. 


Or Not! 





Saar MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








ue A Binghamton, New York 











GOV. ROOSEVELT BROADCASTS 


One of the outstanding life insur- 
ance features of National Thrift 
Week was the radio address of Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York, who broadcasted a fifteen-min- 
ute talk through Station WGY on 
Tuesday evening on the subject of 
“Conservation of Life Insurance 
Funds.” This broadcast was spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciations of Schenectady, Syracuse, 
and Albany. 








ASKS RECEIVER FOR COMPANY 





Consulting Actuary of Home Life of 
Little Rock Claims Assets Are Im- 
paired; Contest Expected 

A petition for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Home Life of Little 
Rock, Ark., was filed last Friday by 
Attorney General Norwood who acted 
on a certification from the state insur- 
ance commissioner, William E. Floyd, 
that the company is insolvent. J. J. Har- 
rison, vice- -president of the Home Life, 
announced in an oral statement the same 
day that the company would contest the 
suit. 

Accompanying the petition for re- 
ceivership was a statement of the condi- 
tion of the company, compiled from its 
own books as of October 31, by Frank M. 
Speakman, of Philadelphia, consulting 
actuary of the Arkansas Insurance De- 
partment. The statement alleged an im- 
pairment of $1,884,313.80 in the assets of 
the company. 

The receivership request was filed 
while J. J. Harrison was in Louisville, 
Ky., consulting with officers of the Key- 
stone Holding Company, which recently 
purchased, 
approximately 2,000,000 shares of stock of 
the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


as a result of a court order, 


APPOINT SMITH TENNISON, JR. 





New Life Insurance Manager in New 
York for Marsh & McLennan 
Was With Prudential 

Marsh & McLennan have appointed as 
manager of their life insurance depart- 
ment in New York City Smith Tenni- 
son, Jr. 

A native of Nashville and a graduate 
of Sewanee College Mr. Tennison had 
his first life insurance experience in 1923 
as a member of the Ordinary agency of 
The Prudential in Nashville. He was 
later transferred to Knoxville as man- 
ager of The Prudential in the Eastern 
section of Tennessee. In March, 1930, 
he came to New York, joining the John 
A. McNulty office of The Prudential as 
assistant manager. 





HART TALKS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, spoke before the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia on January 19. 
His talk was against pessimistic drifts. 
Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home Fire, was toastmaster. 





William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Society, has returned from 
Florida. 
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that their success in building a profitable volume of 
business has been hastened by the cooperation given 
by our Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





good many men will admit 


111 North Broad Street 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“Sadnteted lanai 
Joins Trade Journals 


EDITED BY FRANKLIN WEBSTER 
New Monthly Magazine Is Being Pub- 
lished Primarily for the Man 
on the Debit 





insurance 
Insurance,” 


The first edition of a new 
trade journal, “Industrial 

Franklin Webster 
lished by the Insurance 
New York City, 
Attractive and 


edited by and pub- 
27 Cedar 


was issued last 


Press, 
street, 
week informative, the 
new monthly should be extremely help- 
ful to the man on the debit for whom 
it is primarily published. In addition to 
writings by the staff there are a num- 
ber of contributions by prominent men 
in the industrial field. 

The purpose of “Industrial Insurance,” 
is thus expressed in its salutatory: “The 
vocation of distributing industrial insur- 
ance is founded on principles which are 
unselfish in their purpose and prophetic 
in their interpretation of economic need. 
The men engaged in the business are 
necessarily of the same mettle as_ the 


purpose which inspires their work. .. . 
The sole purpose of this publication is 
therefore to work with industrial insur- 


ance men on: their problems, to supply 
them with the latest information in their 
field and with material of a character to 
inspire better and broader work.” 
Conspicuous among the features of the 
new journal are: “In the Spotlight, "where 
the successes of the industrial agent are 
“Writing Ordinary on the 
“Insurance Wives,” showing how 


recognized; 
D« bit” 


the women folks are helping in the busi- 
ness; cartoons, editorials and news 
items; a health, accident and sick bene- 


fit department; and many special articles. 
Of interest in the first edition also is 
the compilation showing the ranking of 
the country’s leading industrial life com- 
panies on January 1, 1930. The Pruden- 
ial leads the list, with $7,057,205,168 and 


is closely followed by the Metropolitan 
Life, — $6,729,181.723. Other leaders 
are: John H:z wait $1,322,242,932: West- 
ern « Southern, $535,052,360; American 
Ni ational of Texas, ” $376,948,587 : Life In- 
urance Co. of Va., $235,080.337; and Na- 
tional Life & Accident, $209,083,411. 


Franklin Webster, president and edi- 

of the new publication, has had a 
long experience in insurance journalism. 
He founded “The Insurance Press” in 


1895 and published and edited it until 
1927. The secretary of the new paper 
is John P. Jeffrey, and the associate edi- 
tor, S. M titel 


DOES BIG GROUP BUSINESS 
Stebbins, hateeeien & Gates Enjoys 
Substantial Increases During 1930; 
Acquires Additional Office Space 
\n outstanding increase in group life 
in 1930 was shown by the or- 
inization of Stebbins, Leterman & 


nsurance 


Gates, general insurance brokers in New 
York City. Arthur W. Stebbins, presi- 
dent of the firm, and Elmer G. Leter- 
man, vice-president, wrote twenty-three 


group cases during the 

f $58,642,000. The bulk of this business 
vas placed through the Harry Gardiner 
agency of the John Hancock. 

The firm seemed to be unaffected by 
any dey during the year and 
showed substantial percentages of in- 
crease in all lines, necessitating now, in 
fact, the acquisition of an entire addi- 

nal floor of space at its present lo- 
1540 Broadway. Mr. Leterman is 
in charge of the firm’s group life. de- 

irtment 


year for a total 


yression 


cation, 


DINE MET. MANAGERS 


Employes of the Metropolitan Life of- 
fice in Erie, Pa., gave a testimonial din- 
ner to Frank Wright and Lee Roback, 
heads of that branch, at the Sunset Inn 
near Erie recently. 


Stick To Your Lasts, 
Parkinson’s Advice 


ADDRESSES CHICAGO AGENTS 





Says Life Insurance Goes Into New Year 
in Sounder Position; Talks on 
Investments 





At the January meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Chicago 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, pre- 
sented a hopeful business message to the 
more than 700 life underwriters who at- 
tended, when he declared that life insur- 
ance goes into the new year in a sounder 
position. From the point of view of the 
prospects for the business, and irrespec- 
tive of the prospects of the general busi- 
ness, the prospect for life insurance, he 
said, are good now and good indefinitely 
into the future. 

Mr. Parkinson told the agents in their 
selling to emphasize service, to empha- 
size the soundness of the life insurance 
business, adding: “Emphasize the posi- 
tion financially of all the life insurance 
companies after this serious deflation 
through which we have gone in the finan- 
cials world. If you will emphasize that as 
compared with those who were free to 
make the more speculative investments, 
our conservative investments will find us 
in a greatly sounder position.” 

He further cautioned the agents: “Do 
not run away to new fields to cultivate. 
Do not be fugitives from responsibility, 
stick to your lasts and disseminate con- 
fidence, not in word but in action, which 
we in the life insurance business ought 
to feel, and that is the best contribution 
we can make to optimism and better 
prospects in the business world gener- 
ally.” 

Discussing the situation in which the 
railroads are involved competing with 
buses and trucks he pointed out. that 
the railroads, an absolute essential means 
of transportation, see their earnings go- 
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ing off from the competition of buses 
and trucks which use the public high- 
ways, which are more or less subsidized 
by the public treasury, and which are 
taking the cream off the business of the 
railroads. “These are problems,” he said, 
“which affect life insurance investments 
in railroad securities and farm loans. 
They are problems which call for lead- 
ership for their solution, leadership not 
of government, but leadership with pri- 
vate business itself. And in this so- 
lution the ultimate public good must 
be considered. It is this spirit which 
the life insurance business emphasizes 
and illustrates.” 


EQUITABLE’S 1930 LOANS 





Company Lends Nearly $90,000,000 on 
Mortgages; Assists Many Families 
in Home Ownership 
The Equitable Society made mortgage 
loans of nearly $90,000,000 during last 
year, the company extending its policy 
of assisting in home ownership through 
the insured mortgage. More than $50,- 
000,000 was loaned on this plan. These 
mortgages, which run from ten to fifteen 
years, are coupled with a policy on the 
life of the borrower so that, should he 
die before the mortgage has been paid 
off, the life insurance proceeds will auto- 
matically remove the entire mortgage 
from the home and return to the bor- 
rower’s family all payments previously 
made on the principal of the sum. Some 
13,000 families were protected under this 
plan during the year, according to the 
statement which was made by President 

Thomas IT. Parkinson. 





A. P. CARROLL MAKING GOOD 
Arthur P. Carroll, whose first case was 
for $500,000, and who is associated with 
Prosser & Homans, Equitable Society, 
New York, has already shown that this 
case was something more than a flash 
in the pan and has witten a number 
of additional cases. 








50 UNION SQUARE 





“70 Million Americans 
can’t be wrong! 


The magnitude of the great Thrift Army en- 
rolled under the standards of Life Insurance is 
strikingly emphasized to Guardian policyholders in The 
a premium notice insert bearing the above caption. 


This is one of the ways in which, during Decem- and ten 
ber and January, the significance of Life Insurance 
Day in National Thrift Week will be brought be- 
fore our policyholders, preparing the way for the 
Fieldman’s personal contact with them. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


SAMUEL MASON RESIGNS 





Had Been Executive Vice-President of 
the Judea Life Since Its 
Organization 
Louis Lipsky, president of the Judea 
Life of New York, has made known the 
withdrawal as executive vice-president of 
Samuel Mason which took effect January 
1. The board, in accepting Mr. Mason’s 
retirement from the affairs of the Judea 
Life, expressed its regret and apprecia- 
tion of the many years of service -given 
by him in the organization of the com- 

pany. 


y9 





OPENS MONTANA AGENCY 


Mutual Life of New York will 
open a new agency in Billings, Mont., 
on February 1. Charles E. Brown will 
be manager there. His territory will in- 
clude forty-seven counties in Montana 
counties in Wyoming. Mr. 
Brown is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri. After serving in the army 
during the World War he became county 
agricultural agent of Carroll county, 
Miss. He joined the Mutual Life in 1925 
in Kansas City, where he has been agen- 
cy organizer since 1927. 





— 2 —_ 
From Prison to Rate Book 











Jack H. Rudorf, who made a misstep 
and was sentenced to the Represa Peni- 
tentiary in California, will soon be re- 
leased. He is a former life insurance 
man and will re-enter the life insurance 
business. A great many people have been 
interested in Mr. Rudorf and hope that 
he will make a success. His case is most 


* NEW YORK CITY 


unusual as he has been in touch with 
life insurance people and life insurance 
newspapers ever since his incarceration 
and has made a deep study of insurance 
while in prison. 
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Agency Schools Bring 
Production Increases 


SYSTEM USED BY PENN MUTUAL 





James A. Preston, Conducting School for 
McWilliam & Hyde, Says Co-oper- 
ating Agencies Have Surged Ahead 





Penn Mutual agencies which have used 
the methods inaugurated by the company 
several years ago have gained consid- 
erably by so doing, according to James 
A. Preston of the company’s educational 
department, who has been in New York 
the past two weeks conducting a school 


oa 





JAMES A. PRESTON 


for the members of the McWilliam & 
Hyde agency. The company has made 
studied comparisons of old established 
agencies and found that those which have 
used the methods have gotten three times 
the average production out of men in 
their first two years in the business. 

Mr. Preston has been giving a thor- 
ough course to the McWilliam & Hyde 
agents with the assistance of General 
Agents E. G. McWilliam and Ben Hyde 
and Field Supervisor Max Schonberg. 
Classes have been held each day from 
9 until 10:30 o’clock in the morning and 
from 4 until 5:30 in the afternoon and, 
in addition to attending these, the agen- 
cy members were expected to do their 
regular field work, to make at least thir- 
ty sales talks during the two-week peri- 
od, and to have a minimum of two sales. 
An oral examination is given at the 
close of the course and the Penn Mutual 
awards certificates to all agents who meet 
the stipulated requirements. 


Similar Courses Elsewhere 


The Penn Mutual has sponsored sim- 

ilar courses for other selected agencies. 
William A. Conway last week conduct- 
ed a school for the William A. Alex- 
ander agency in Chicago and John E. 
Gibbs ran one for the Ben Shapro agen- 
cy in San Francisco. The company’s 
educational department is under the di- 
tection of Vincent B. Coffin. 
_ The purpose of the course is not to 
inaugurate a lot of new ideas but rather 
to stress and develop some of the old 
sane ones, according to Mr. Preston. 
Both instruction on the fundamentals of 
the business and sales training are in- 
cluded. Mr. Preston has found that many 
veteran agents know the fundamentals 
but are unable to present them at re- 
quired times in such a manner as to bet- 
ter their own interests. He does not be- 
lieve that there has been an undue stress 
on the fundamentals, the thought of 
some educators in the business today. 

Incidentally, says Mr. Preston, these 
agency schools are important in that they 
more thoroughly develop the company’s 
general agents and give them the oppor- 
tunity to follow ideas which were taught 
them at the general agents’ school at the 


PRUDENTIAL AGENCY DINNER 





Stuyvesant Agency in New York Dines 
at Hotel St. Moritz; Business In- 
crease Is Commended 


Business and pleasure were agreeably 
merged at the dinner held by the 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency of The 
Prudential, of which Andrew Kakoyannis 
is manager, at the Hotel St. Moritz, New 
York City, Thursday evening of last 
week. There were about 175 in attend- 
ance including guests, nine home office 
officials, the agency force and office staff. 

The Prudential executives present 
commended the agency on its splendid 
production during 1930. Thirteen million 
dollars was paid for, representing a sub- 
stantial increase over 1929. Among those 
who made talks were Mr. Kakoyannis, 
George H. Chace, assistant secretary, 
and Dr. Chester Brown, associate medi- 
cal director. 





COLONIAL LIFE CHANGES 

David A. Byrnes, formerly manager of 
the north Philadelphia district of the 
Colonial Life, has been appointed field 
supervisor of division B. Mr. Byrnes 
was at one time a representative of The 
Prudential. Succeeding him in the north 
Philadelphia district is Joseph E. Hud- 
son, formerly assistant in the Trenton 
office. 

Lester A. Michael has been made man- 
ager of the Norristown, Pa., district of 
the company. He is well known in Penn- 
sylvania territory and is back on the job 
after an attack of pneumonia. 








home office.’ It all makes toward giving 
them a greater training capacity and will 
help them build the type of agencies the 
company wants. Also, it will make to- 
ward higher grade and better informed 
agents, the type which will aspire for 
the C.L.U. degree and become a potent 
influence for the good of life insurance 
in the future. 





1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 


pace with public demand. 








W. VAN SICKLE HONORED 





Testimonial Dinner Given to Retiring 
Michigan Home Life Manager; 
44 Years With Company 

Over 100 friends and fellow underwrit- 
ers attended a testimonial dinner given 
to William Van Sickel, retiring manager 
for the Home Life of New York in Mich- 
igan, given at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
last week. This marked the conclusion 
of forty-four years in the life insurance 
business, all spent with the Home Life, 
and thirty-two years as Michigan state 
manager. 

A large group of home office executives 
went to Detroit for the occasion, includ- 
ing Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board; James A. Fulton, president; H. 
W. Manning, superintendent of agencies; 
Dr. C. F. S. Whitney, medical director; 
and A. B. Doran of the underwriting 
department. Among the out-of-town 
guests were W. A. R. Bruehl, Home Life 
manager at Cincinnati, and C. N. Weber, 
Buffalo manager. Mr. Low presided as 
toastmaster and at the conclusion pre- 
sented Mr. Van Sickel, who has been a 
director of the company since 1919 and 
will continue in that capacity, with a lov- 
ing cup from the home office officers and 
directors. 





VAN VLIET & KEER FIGURES 
The Van Vliet & Keer agency of The 
Prudential, located in the home office 
at Newark, paid for $12,000,000 in 1930. 
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SELLING ANNUITIES? 


More people with money 
now buying Annuities 
Our booklet, “AN INCOME FOR LIFE” de- 


scribes the attractive features of Canada Life 
Annuities which are the 


“BEST SELLERS” 
Got YOUR copy?—Phone 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


THE CANADA LIFE 
110 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Beekman 6141-2-3 




















British Offices Show 
Life Insurance Gains 


FIGURES OF SOME COMPANIES 





Both Gain in Number of Policies and in 
Volume Is Shown in 1930 
Statements 
The latest life insurance figures coming 
from British offices for 1930 show that 
some companies staged substantial gains 
in both number of lives and in volume 
over the previous year. Here are some 

of the figures: 

The net new ordinary life assurances 
completed in 1930 by the Britannic As- 
surance Co. numbered 15,721 assuring £2,- 
517,167 at annual premiums of £128,954. 
The corresponding figures for 1929 were 
15,347 policies assuring £2,514,360 at an- 
nual premiums of £125,415. 

The new life business completed by the 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. in 
1930 consisted of 8,030 policies assuring 
£4,574,965 gross, or £4,385,556 after de- 
ducting reassurances. All these figures 
are in excess of any of the previous rec- 
ords of the company. In 1929 it issued 
7,440 policies for £4,293,701 gross and £3,- 
975,946 net. 

The National Farmers’ Union Mutual 
Insurance Society announces that 417 
new life policies were issued during 1930 
(against 334 in 1929) assuring £152,247 
net (against £103,757). New single pre- 
miums amounted to £464 (against nil), 
while new yearly renewal premiums to- 
taled £4,833 (against £3,560). This is the 
second full year in which the society has 
transacted life assurance business. 

Announcement is made by the Refuge 
Assurance Co. that the net new assur- 
ances effected with the company in the 
ordinary branch for 1930 amounted to 
£6,481,784, as against £6,479,796 in 1929. 

The court of directors of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance has declared a com- 
pound reversionary bonus at the rate of 
£2 per cent. per annum in respect of the 
quinquennium ended December 31 last. 
This will be allotted to all participating 
life policies in force on that date and 
will be calculated on the sum assured 
and any existing bonus. Net new life 
business completed by the corporation 
during 1930 amounted to £2,501,344, an in- 
crease of £227,437 over that completed 
during the preceding year. 





GERMAN BUSINESS GOOD 





Country’s Life Insurance Has Surpassed 
That Built Up in Decades Before 
the War 


Germany’s life insurance in force has 
already surpassed the amount in force 
before the World War, despite the pro- 
nounced local economic depression in the 
country during 1930. There is a volume 
of 17,000,000,000 marks in force now— 
whereas the amount in force before the 
war was 16,000,000,000 marks. 

In order to compare the figures on a 
proper basis it is necessary to allow for 
the smaller buying power of the mark 
as against 1914; nevertheless the busi- 
ness built up in five and one-half years 
since the end of the inflation is remark- 
able as it equals that built up during 
decades of prosperity before the war. 
Progressive advertising methods and 
trained salesmanship are the main factors 
which have contributed to this result. 
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Life Insurance of 1930 " St. 
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rease of the year, 51.1%, was shown have been sixty-five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? sponsibility of computing annually the 
the following month No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 payable amount of allotment to be given each 
at the time of the insured’s decease and this may be increased to state as provided under the act. If the 
STATE ery ngs ELECTIONS $10,600 or $20,600 in case of certain specified accidental deaths. amount of assist ance to any aged per- 
State Mutual Li fe of Worcester, Mass., Expensive? Not at all! Only $210.00 a year is necessary to son under the plan is at a rate in ex- 
nnual meeting Tuesd ay elected guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time of the insured’s cess of $1 a day, then only so much of 
hoard members: Frank 1). death until the time that he would have been sixty-five. the appropriations by the state and its 
eee Oe Boston, president of the You say you’ve been looking for a good seller. Why don’t you political divisions shall be taken as a 
New neland Power \ssociation ; and communicate with basis for computation which, when added 
kdwin G. Merrill of New York, presi- to the federal allotment, will provide as- 
f the Bank of New York and EUGENE E. REED, Vice President sistance at the rate of $1 a day. If the 
st | UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE sum of all allotments be in excess of the 
appropriations for the purpose, then the 
$70,000,000 IN FORCE COMPANY allotment to each state shall be dimin- 
The Detroit Life is twenty years old. HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING ished by the same percentage as the total 
Its resources are now nearly ten million; CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE allotments in excess of the appropriation 
insurance in force is over seventy million. bear to the total of the appropriation. 
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St. lowe Mex Control 
Missouri State Life 


DEMONSTRATED AT MEETING 
St. Louis and Allied Interests Name 
Eight of Thirteen Board Members; 

E. D. Nims Chairman 





The annual stockholders’ 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Co., 
held in Louis last Tuesday demon- 
strated conclusively that the St. Louis 
members of the board of directors and 
their associated financial interests are in 
complete control of the company’s af- 
fairs. In the meeting more than 92% of 
the company’s 500,000 shares of stock 
were represented directly or by proxy 
and the St. Louis and allied interests 
named eight of the thirteen members of 
the board and re-elected E. D. Nims 
chairman of the board. 

Later in the day the new board of di- 
rectors re-elected all the old officers, ad- 
vancing second and third vice-presidents 
to the rank of vice-president, and also 
made Judge Allen, general attorney of 
the company, a vice-president. The Key- 
stone Holding Co. which recently pur- 
chased the Inter-Southern Life of Louis- 
ville, Ky., which holds 147,900 shares of 
Missouri State Life stock obtained five 
places on the Missouri State board, in- 
cluding C. G. Arnett, president of the 
Inter-Southern, who was re-elected. 

The four new directors named are 
Stephen Paul of New York, a partner 
in Hallgarten & Co.; Melvin L. Emerich, 
resident partner in Chicago for Hall- 
garten & Co.; Machir J. Dorsey of Chi- 
cago, president, Keystone Holding Co.; 
and Harry S. Tressel of Chicago, also an 
officer of the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., and the Security Life 
of Virginia. 

The four men who leave the Missouri 
State board are James E. Caldwell, Rog- 
ers Caldwell and Dr. B. R. Payne, all 


meeting of 


of Nashville, Tenn, and Harvey C. 
Couch, president Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Pinebluff, Ark. 


The results of Tuesday’s meeting was 
not surprising to those who have been 
closely following the affairs of the com- 
pany. In these columns it was pointed 
out several weeks ago that the St. Louis 
directors were actually running the com- 
pany and that there would be no change 
in the officers at the annual meeting. 
A convention examination of the com- 
pany some time ago showed it to be in 
excellent condition. 





IN HOME AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
Harry Richardson, son of Edgar Rich- 
ardson, who is general agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit in Lexington, Kentucky, has 
come to the agency department of the 
company at the home office in Newark. 
He was for a time connected with the 
company’s agency in Cincinnati. 
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will add to their 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
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LIFE INSURANCE DAY 
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NEW $500,000 CLUB MEETS 





Union Central Conference Held at Palm 
Beach; Forty-three Agents Quali- 
fied for Club 

Sixty representatives of the Union 
Central Life, home office executives, gen- 
eral agents and agents, gathered at the 
Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Fla., last Sunday for a three day con- 
ference. This was the first meeting of 
the company’s new $500,000 Club, an- 
nounced at the general convention in 
September. 

The new club promises to become one 
of the most powerful groups of producers 
in the country. Forty-three agents of 
the company qualified for the club in 
1930, representing an increase of 38% 
over the number which would have quali- 
fied had the club been in existence in 
1929. George L. Williams, vice-president 
and chairman of the board, presided at 
the induction ceremonies held and dis- 
tributed the various club awards and em- 
blems. 

A giant silver cup, measuring two and 
a half feet in height with the names of 
the charter members engraved on it, is 
the club’s most important trophy and will 
be awarded each year to the agency with 
the largest number of club members. This 
honor this year went to the Charles B. 
Knight Agency of New York City. 





CHEST CHAIRMAN 
Isadore Samuels, general agent for the 
New England Mutual Life, Denver, Col., 
has been elected chairman of the gen- 
eral counsel of the Denver Community 
Chest, a charitable organization. 


A. L. Dern’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


too young to realize the responsibility 
they were undertaking, while others 
were not made to realize the strict finan- 
cial obligation of the contract. 
Well Selected Prospects 

“It is to the agent’s and the company’s 
advantage to write forty well-selected 
prospects during the year in preference 
to 200 selected at random,” Mr. Dern 
continued. “Everyone will fare better 
in all respects, and ten years hence the 
agent’s renewal income will be immeas- 
urably better. Naturally there will be 
less business exposed to lapse and with 
fewer cases to watch, the agent will be 
much better able to keep in close touch 
with his clients, as should be his habit. 

“Confine your activity largely among 
prospects of the higher type, such as 
business proprietors, farm-owners, pro- 
fessional men, executives; among per- 
sons able to buy $5,000 to $25,000 insur- 
ance. Experience has shown that this 
is the ideal classification, where the busi- 
ness is that stays and increases if prop- 
erly sold. Get away from any spectacu- 
lar selling, selling people in embarrassed 
financial situations, strangers, and oth- 
ers that you know little about. Care- 
fully select your prospects and_ then 
study their cases. Avoid writing the 
“floaters,” and avoid overselling. Using 
a careful selective capacity, the agent 
will have an ever-increasing proportion 
of business written on policyholders. 

“A good motto to remember is that 
epitaph to be found on.the grave of an 


Alpine climber buried high up in the 
Alps—‘He died climbing.’” 


On Being “Health-Minded” 


An interesting and informative talk on 


the question of agents being health- 
minded was given by the Lincoln Na- 
tional medic al director, Dr. W. E. 


Thornton, a well-known speaker before 
company conventions. Dr. Thornton dis- 
cussed some of the more common im- 
pairments, overweight, indigestion and 
nervousness, and told of wi iys and means 
of combatting these prevalent physical 
handicaps. With the aid of charts, Dr. 
Thornton also explained the company’s 
system of numerical rating, telling how 
a risk is selected. He pointed out the 
outstanding characteristics of the physi- 
cally perfect risk, and also those of the 
very poor risk, and told how companies 
today select policyholders on an alto- 
gether scientific basis, not on a hasty 
judgment. 

“Much of the 
trouble comes 


prevalent stomach 
from the eating of the 
wrong kind of food, and eating it at 
irregular hours,” the speaker — said. 
“Many people take the question of eat- 
ing so hi y—eat anything that is 
placed before them at any time. 





“At present there is a marked increase 
in diseases of the nervous systems, which 
can be attributed to the. strain of mod- 
ern living—combatative business meth- 
ods, the increased noise of cities, the 
sensationalism of the theatre, books, a 
combination of elements which make for 
rapid-paced living, and adding to the 
complexity of life. All of these have an 
important and disturbing effect on the 
state of mind of many sensitive individ- 
uals—they cannot help being adversely 
affected. 

“Life insurance agents, however, are 
in a glorious business, a business mak- 
ing for peace of mind, such an asset in 
these days of strain. Life insurance, the 
foundation of social progress, is rapidly 
becoming the most important business in 
the country.” 


MANY FROM HOME OFFICE 


In attendance at the Eastern regional 
meeting of the Lincoln National held at 
the New Yorker Hotel in New York this 
week were seven representatives from 
th —-* home office in Fort Wayne: 
Walter T. Shepard, vice-president; A. L 
hth manager of agencies; Dr. W. E. 
Thornton, medical director; W. T. Plog- 
sterth, assistant superintendent of agen- 


cies; J. J. Klingenberger, auditor; D. F. 
Vordermark, agency correspondent; and 
A. C. Fishack, agency divisional secre- 
tary. 


TER BUSH ANNIVERSARY 


David A. Ter Bush of the Ter Bush 
& Powell Agency of the Travelers, 
Schenectady, recently celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary of service with 
the company. The agency paid for 
$5,000,000 last year. A surprise dinner 
was given to Mr. Ter Bush. 








IN 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 








625,852 


received advertising letters in 








Established 1879 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Prospects 


first nine months of 1930 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Made Branch Manager Many Legal Questions ; _ § EX 
For Keane-Patterson Arise In Advertising —20@UUYUUUYUYYID DD DID DIDI DIDS 
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Jerome A. Schnur Has Had Good Record Charles E. Murphy Tells How Publishers ) i Atte 
Both as Personal Producer Can Censor Advertising; Unauthor- ji a I 
and as Supervisor ized Use of Pictures ‘ = 
——- a 
The downtown branch office of the Charles E. Murphy, president of the Is \ 
Keane-Patterson agency of the Massa- Advertising Club of New York, who is 


chusetts Mutual at 00 John street in New a lawyer at 280 Broadway, recently de- 
York City is now in charge of Jerome  livered an address before the League of 
\. Schnur, formerly assistant manager Advertising Women, on the law as relat- 


ANA a\I/BNI/9\1/ 8 


of the branch and a well known life ing to advertising. Several advertising wit 
nsurance man in the metronolitan dis- agencies retain on their regular staffs ev 
trict. Mr. Schnur joined the Massachu- legal counsel, so often do questions of 


advertising law arise. Mr. Murphy dis- 


° ° ° ° ba Por 
cussed the right of privacy in advertis- ie 
ing, penalty for refusal to publish copy, a lew 


solicitation by mail, merger of publica- 
tions, agency contracts, circulation guar- 
antee and other subjects. 

One of the best-known cases relative 
to circulation guarantee is the so-called 
Cream of Wheat case in New York state. 
A publication which had a contract with 
the Cream of Wheat Co. guaranteed a 
net paid circulation of a given amount. 
In that contract a rebate was promised 
the advertiser on a specific basis in the 
event that the paid circulation did not 
equal the guaranteed amount. After a 
considerable amount of copy had been 
run over a somewhat extended period, 
the Cream of Wheat Co. made an audit 
of the publisher’s books and ascertained 
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that the publisher had been counting as 5 hate 
paid circulation a great number of sub- BS aly 
scribers who had paid for their previous | Nie S ' tin 
year’s subscription and had not paid for Q Laie ee t Heat 
their current year’s subscription, but were Sy ; ! H h nN G 
carried on the books as so-called hold- | fe “a ty 
over subscribers. & "usted cats iS 
The court in this case decided that net |B} : i KI 
paid circulation meant paid circulation ~< fe 
JEROME A. SCHNUR for the current year and that hold-over iS 
ee See subscribers could not in the light of the e 
setts Mutual agency last September. i he eal 5S all ae 
fhe new manager has had a wide ex- es ee ee ee @ 
: : x the agreement ; 
perience in the business and has enjoyed ee oe ¢ a 
considerable success both as_ personal Dangerous to Use Unauthorized re ” 
producer and as supervisor. He first en- Pictures < mn 
tered the business in 1919, following war Relative to using pictures of persons @ L 
rk as chief clerk of the militia divi- without their permission Mr. Murphy a \ 
sion on Governor's Island, as an assistant cited the case of Mrs. Doris Podmore, ie I 
the Joseph D. Bookstaver agency of a model who is suing the American To- Kd 
the Travelers, and in 1922 accepted a po- bacco Co. for $250,000 damages on the e . 
sition as supervisor of the Kurgweil- grounds that she was held up to ridicule = 
Landau agency of the Guardian Life, and contempt as the result of the de- < a 
later resigning this office to torm a brok- fendant using her photograph in an ad- Kk fi 
crage partnership with Julius G. Feib. vertisement regarding cigarettes, and pic- = p 
Mr. Schnur later rejoined the Book- turing the plaintiff in the foreground of a is a 
staver agency, but left again to form a tremendously fat woman. The plaintiff Kd V 
partnership with Samuel C. Feigus. In has a right to bring this action under a s 
cbruary, 1930, he became associated the so-called Right of Privacy, which is = g 
with the John M. Riehle agency of the generally recognized in most states. e V 
Equitable Society, until he joined the In discussing refusal to publish copy ( 


Keane-Patterson agency in September. Mr. Murphy said: 

The downtown branch does considerable “There are instances where publishers, 
brokerage business in addition to that even though they have contracted with 
submitted by the full-time men. an advertiser for a specific amount of 
space, may refuse to allow the advertiser 
to publish advertisements which the pub- 
lisher feels are overstatements, or mis- 
statements, or exaggerations, or misrep- 
tanu resentation or misleading data or infer- 
Co. and a large buyer of life insurance, ences, In cases dealing with these points 


Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid 
by New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy 
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BOSTON ASS’N MEETING 
The Boston Association of Life Under- 
writers heard Howard Coonley, presi- 
dent of the Walworth Manufacturing 
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Contracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars 


was paid to and on account of Living Policy-holders. 
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on W edn sday of this week at its regu- the courts have gone so far as to say 2) f 
lar meeting. The meetings are usually thata publisher not only has the right to . < 
held on Thursday but this one was refuse such copy, but it is his duty todo |& Ki 
changed to Wednesday in order to ob- 0, This matter has many ramifications Sy S A 
serve Life Insurance Day of Thrift of intense interest.” s ie 
— - This was the first meeting under = 
the administration o : r side LZ Ss 
ting 6 ration of the new president, NEW HAVANA COMPANY 8 iz 
antl s| New York Life I C ‘ 
UP-STATE CONVENTION Cuban Life to Start Operations Next >) Cw or 1 e nsurance ompany a 
New York up-state representatives of Week; Camilo Ortega, Virginia ny a 
the Mutual Benefit Life held a two-day Agent, President X MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. re 
convention in Buffalo, January 16 and 17, eo M. Ortega, head of the — e iS 
the program concluding with a dinner mond, Va., local agency of Ortega, Rob- (|B& : ° ° ] 
honoring Louis C. Roth of the Buffalo ins & Race, will leave on Saturday for S Darwin P. Kingsley, President is 
agency. Mr. Roth wrote more than $1,- Havana to launch the Cuban Life Insur- = e 
500,000 of new business in 1930, six years ance Co. of that city which was recently Kd 
after becoming associated with the Buf- organized with himself as president. He a 
falo office. More than 100 persons at- will be accompanied by Hughes Ware, = 
tended the dinner. assistant secretary and treasurer of the @ 
os Mutual of Richmond, who will serve in ie 
PENN MUTUAL PAID-FOR a similar capacity with the new Cuban i 
The paid-for new business of the Penn company. The Cuban Life will com- i 
Mutual for 1930, including additions and mence business operations on January 26 va 


reinstatements, was $293,291 ,267. with a paid in capital of $60,000 
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Ex-Presidents’ Night At 
Underwriters’ Dinner 


EACH PRESENTED WITH GAVEL 


Attendance Sets Record With 1,046 
Present; Dr. S. S. Huebner and 
J. L. Knight Speakers 








At the monthly dinner last Thursday 
evening the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York City had the largest 
atiendance ever recorded at these affairs 
with 1,046 present. ._The speakers of the 
evening were Dr. S. S. Huebner, profes- 
sor Of insurance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, dean of the American Col- 


lece of Life Underwriters and widely 








DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


known authority on the economics of life 
insurance; and J. Leroy Knight of the 
Union Central agency in New York. The 
William J. Dunsmore Agency, Equitable 
Life, had the lar&est number present, 
with seventy-seven. 

At the head table with the speakers 
and President Legn Gilbert Simon were 
fourteen of the twenty-one living ex- 
presidents ‘of the New York Association, 
and before the speakers of the evening 
were introduced President Simon pre- 
sented to each of the fourteen an ebony 
gavel inscribed with the name and date 
when the incumbent was president of 
the association. Those presented with 
gavels, with the year in which they held 
office, were as follows: Maurice E. Goul- 
den, Penn Mutual, 1904-5; T. R. Fell, 
Massachusetts Mutual, 1905-6; R. H. 
Hardy, Mutual, 1907-8; D. G. C. Sinclair, 
Metropolitan, 1908-9; C. V. Dykeman, 
Prudential, 1909-10; E. W. Allen, New 
England Mutual, 1913-14; Julian S. My- 
rick, Mutual, 1914-15; Lawrence Priddy, 
New York Life, 1915-17; W. F. Atkin- 
son, Northwestern Mutual, 1917-18; Orra 
S. Rogers, Phoenix Mutual, 1918-19; S. 
S. Voshell, Metropolitan, 1919-20; R. L. 
Jones, State Mutual, 1920-21; Sheppard 
Homans, Equitable, 1921-22; George A. 
Smith, 1922-23; Graham C. Wells, Provi- 
dent Mutual, 1923-24; Harry E. Morrow, 
Penn Mutual, 1924-25; George A. Keder- 
ich, New York Life, 1925-26; W. R. Col- 
lins, Travelers, 1926-27; Gustav C. 
Wuerth, Penn Mutual, 1928-29. The de- 
ceased former presidents are Charles Je- 
tome Edwards, Charles A. Foehl and 
Carlton Ward. 

\ feature of the meeting which has 
been looked forward to with a great deal 
of interest and which proved a great suc- 
cess was the performance of the triple 
male quartet composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the association. The leader of 
the quartet, which will be a feature of 
future meetings, is James C. Anwyl, 

hoenix Mutual, but because of illness 





Plattorm Of The A. L. C. 


Since its organization the American 
Life Convention has adopted few reso- 
lutions, but when it did act it has been 
with emphasis. 

In 1905 the convention went on record 
in favor of state supervision of insur- 
ance. 

In 1906 it passed three resolutions, hav- 
ing to do with preliminary term, stand- 
ard policies and taxation. Its attitude 
relative to preliminary term is that it 
believes the new business written each 
year should pay the cost of procuring 
the same, and be no direct or indirect 
charge on the old business for either 
the cost of procuring it or for the re- 
serve thereon. Therefore, the conven- 
tion voted to favor the first year term 
method of valuation, both in theory and 
practice, as “safe, sound and scientific.” 

The convention voted opposition to 
standard forms of policies on the broad 
ground that it interferes with the right 
of contract. 

It voted in favor of uniform taxation 
throughout the United States for life 
companies “upon a fair, just and equit- 
able basis.” 


In 1912 the convention condemned 
stock jobbing schemes. 

The convention also voted as the sense 
of a resolution that no one of its mem- 
bers “without vigorous protest” should 
permit any official examination of its af- 
fairs to be made by any actuary, either 
in charge of such examination or in con- 
sultation with those in charge, unless 
the entire time of such actuary is devot- 
ed to the work of ‘insurance supervis- 
ing officials. 

The convention voted its appreciation 
of the need for uniform insurance legis- 
lation and uniform supervision under in- 
surance codes. 

Another action taken was to oppose 
Federal supervision. 

In 1915 the American Life Convention 
passed a resolution disapproving compet- 
itive literature. 

It also went on record opposing twist- 
ing, proselyting and circularizing agents 
of other companies. 

In 1922 it endorsed the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and the 
Bureau of Life Insurance Sales Research. 

In 1925 it adopted a resolution con- 
demning unethical methods of securing 
stock control. 








HEADS BANKERS LIFE CLUB. 

W. H. Woods, member of the Omaha 
agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa, has 
been named president of the company’s 
1930 Fieldmen’s Conservation Club by 
virtue of having the most favorable con- 
servation record of all members. Twenty 
salesmen for the company qualified for 
membership in this club, thirteen of 
whom have completed their third con- 
secutive year of qualification. 








Mr. Anwyl was unable to be present and 
the quartet was led by Gustav C. Wuerth. 
At the piano was Harry Bogardus, Home 
Life. Among the other members of the 
group are Julian S. Myrick, Edward J. 
Sisley, S. A. Brooke, James P. Graham, 
Lester Einstein, Max Hoffman, Paul 
Haskell, Charles C. Hohmann, Otto Hen- 
drian, C. A. Karpen and Guy S. Lyman. 


K. A. LUTHER IN BUFFALO 

Vice-President K. A. Luther of the 
Aetna Life spoke on the subject of “Life 
Insurance, a Declaration of Financial In- 
dependence,” before the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters Association last week in a 
meeting held in the Central Y. M. C. A. 
building. Dinner was served to more 
than 200 members and their wives. How- 
ard W. Smith, general agent of the 
Aetna at Buffalo, presided at the dinner. 





BUFFALO 1930 FIGURES 
Life insurances sales of Buffalo, N. Y. 
agencies for 1930, exclusive of group 
policies, totaled $103,996,439, representing 
a reduction of 8.9% from the total of 
$114,068,712 reached in 1929. That a turn 
in «-business has been reached was indi- 
cated by the December figures when the 
total sales were $9,500,689, only 6% un- 

der the total of December, 1929. 


René P. Bakes Gets 
Frank H. Davis Post 


DENVER MANAGER ON MARCH 1 








Head of Penn Mutual Spokane Agency 
Since 1929; Succeeded by Forrest 
J. Curry, Supervisor 





René P. Banks, manager of the Spo- 
kane Agency of the Penn Mutual, will 
succeed Frank H. Davis as manager of 
the company’s Denver agency when Mr. 
Davis retires from life insurance March 
1. Forrest J. Curry will become acting 
manager of the Spokane agency. 

Mr. Banks joined the Spokane agency 
in 1924 and in September, 1929, he was 
made manager. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, his father being Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D., LL.D. Banks was educated 
at Ohio Wesleyan and Oregon State 
College. After being a second lieutenant 
of artillery during the war Mr. Banks 
became editor of the “Western Breeders 
Journal” of Portland, Ore. That was fol- 
lowed by the position of rehabilitation 
officer in agriculture, the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Spokane, and just be- 
fore he joined the Penn Mutual he was 
field representative of the American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association in 
the Northwestern territory. 

Mr. Curry is one of the company’s 
leading producers and recently was made 
supervisor of the agency. 


René 





ASSISTANT TO TREASURER 


State Mutual of Worcester Appoints 
C. E. Baldwin, Jr., to Post; Joined 
Company in 1928 
The State Mutual Life of .Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed Charles E. Bald- 
win, Jr., assistant to the treasurer. Mr. 
Baldwin graduated from Harvard in 
1926. He then attended the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, from 
which he was graduated in 1928, with the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration with distinction in accounting. 
Immediately following graduation from 
the Harvard Business School Mr. Bald- 
win entered the treasurer’s department 

of the State Mutual. 
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Through Insurance 
64 You Can Build an 
IMMEDIATE Estate 


Younger business men—men also whose estates have 


depreciated —can provide immediate family protection through 


Adequate life insurance is an essential clement in almost 
every estate. Simply and surely it provides that ready cash which 
fe always required im estate settlement. 

Te complete your insurance protection, make your 
policies payable to Chatham Phenix as trustee wader a properly 
drawn trust agreement. By so doing, you enlist the century-long 
experience of this complete and neighborly bank, provide in- 
creised security for your heirs, relieve them from the task of 


investing large sutas, and save that beaviest of all tolls —the 





THIS advertisement is one of a series on the sub- 
ject of Insurance Trusts which Chatham Phenix is 
inserting in local newspapers. Each advertisement 
reaches a total of more than 2,700,000 readers. In 
addition more than 50,000 reprints are sent through 
the mail to likely prospects. 

Chatham Phenix cooperates fully with insurance 
underwriters. We will be glad to send reprints of 
our advertisements and a copy of our booklet, “The 


Life Insurance Trust and Its Uses”, on request. 


CHATHAM 








CHATHAM 


NATIONAL BANK AnD TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1812 


Main Office, 149 Broadway — 15 Convenient Branches 
Resources over $300,000,000 


PHENIX 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


The Acacia Mutual 
is sending out a pos- 


Acacia 
Mutual’s tal card, 
Postal Card 


headed 
“There are two 
widows in the United 
States to each widower according to 
latest census figures.” 

Then follows this statement: “No- 
body knows which of you two will die 
first, but take no chances: Provide for 
the widow. Arrange for an Acacia En- 
downment, payable at the age of 65. If 
she does not need it before, at age 65 
it will provide for yourself.” 

a ee 
In many business 


Hiring cases, the outlay for 
An Extra insurance protection 
Office Boy is an obstacle to con- 

summation, even 


when the salesman shows that life insur- 
ance is a real asset that increases yearly, 
says “Points” of the Mutual Life. One 
of that company’s salesmen says that 
when a business states that it cannot 
afford to make the premium outlay he 
meets the situation along this general 
line: 

“If your business can’t afford to pay 
the premiums on insurance to protect it, 
what can it do for your family after 
you are gone? If you found it neces- 
sary to hire an extra office boy at $15 
a week, you would not hesitate in doing 
so. It would be good business. Isn’t 
it more important to put a similar amount 
into life insurance so that at your death 
your business will have a par value?” 


* x * 


Oftentimes when a 


Speaking man is asked to con- 
Of sider life insurance 
Investments as an investment he 


will reply somewhat 
along these lines: “Yes, I know that it’s 
safe, and it certainly is convenient, but 
it appeals to me as slow. It offers little 
chance of capital appreciation. You'll 
never get rich buying life insurance, you 
know.” 

“The Travelers Protection” offers a 
reply to this that should start the pros- 
pect thinking: 

“Little chance of capital appreciation ? 
Name an investment if you can—Ford 
Motors, Standard Oil or any of the old 
favorites which will beat the capital ap- 
preciation recently realized by the fam- 
ily of a man who bought a Travelers 
life policy in 1930. (In 1930, you notice; 
you haven’t heard of many investors get- 
ting rich in 1930.) 

“He paid $8.94 in monthly premiums 





on the salary allotment plan. His fam- 
ily received $3,000 in cash a month or 
so later. 

“Yes, of course, he had to die to have 
that money paid. But he wouldn’t have 
been any less dead today if he had not 
bought the policy—and his family would 
have been $3,000 poorer. 

“Another thing! Money realized in 
investment or speculative profits is fre- 
quently used to buy luxuries, or things 
that are not absolutely needed. It is a 
pretty safe assumption that every dol- 
lar of that $3,000 will go to supply a 
very real need.” 


* * x 

“Fall into step with 
Modern modern methods,” 
Methods advises “The New 
Necessary England Pilot.” Speed 


is the watch-word of 
the day, and everything is geared to it, 
transportation, communication, produc- 
tion, selling. You are a salesman and 
must get into step with this condition, 
continues the “Pilot.” You must speed 
up your rate of fire, and plan for quick 
action and frequent sales. Even if the 
latter are small, the increased rate will 
keep up your average. Follow these foyr 
rules faithfully: 

Standardize your sales-talk and learn 
it verbatim. 

Transact your business with dispatch, 
no loitering, gossiping, hesitating. 

Drill yourself to the tactics of the short 
call—snappy, straight to the point, no 
lost motion—a quick close and a fleet 
get-away. 

Don’t mistake short-cuts for speed. 
Short-cuts leave the work half done. On 
the contrary, apply your knowledge of 
the service proposed clearly and simply. 
Explain every fact with that enthusiasm 
which alone carries conviction. 

kw 


BANKERS LIFE BROADCAST 

A radio drama portraying the benefits 
of life insurance to the living policy- 
holder was broadcast from stations 
WHO, Des Moines, and WOC, Daven- 
port, Tuesday evening under the sponsor- 
ship of the Bankers Life of Iowa. The 
cast was composed of experienced radio 


- actors directed by Ed Breen, Jr., promi- 


nent in the Little Theater movement in 
Des Moines. 





The Consumer’s Mutual’ Life of Chi- 
cago, an assessment life insurance asso- 
ciation, has been referred to the state 
attorney general for liquidation. 





The Reputation earned by 





Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 
Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 
Home Orrice: Jersey City, New JERSEY 


Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 





Heads N. Y. State Ass’n 














Kaiden-Keystone 


SIDNEY WERTIMER 


Sidney Wertimer, president of the 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, is a member of the firm of 
Henry Wertimer & Son, managers of 
The Prudential for western New York. 
He studied at the business school of the 
University of Pennsylvania and was li- 
censed to write life insurance while in 
college. For twenty years he was a 
producer in the ordinary department of 
The Prudential. 

While president of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in 1925 and 
1926 he inaugurated the idea of having 
a Salaried secretary of the association. 
In 1928-29 he was president of the Buf- 
falo Life Managers’ Association. He was 
elected vice-president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
in 1927 and re-elected in 1928. He was 
chairman of the executive committee and 
served on all special committees. In 1929 
he was elected president of the New 
York State Association; re-elected in 
1930. 


LIVE AND 
LET LIVE— 


On that sound basis of mutual 
satisfaction Fidelity has framed its 
More than half 
a century of fair dealing has built 
the high reputation among field 


men it now enjoys. 


agency contracts. 


A singularly successful lead 
service is backed by a-very com- 
plete offering of modern policy 
forms. Low Rate policies also 
contribute to easier selling. The 
Fidelity is financially solid and 
operates in thirty-nine states, in- 
cluding New York, on a full level 
net premium basis. It has over 
$425,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings are available 
for the right men. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


r [Pr LITY MUTUAL LIFE 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 




















34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 








The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire Insurance Company oF New YORK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Lackey Sees Importance 
Of New Department 


PRAISES MRS. W. S. PRITCHARD 





National Association President Believes 
New Work Among the Greatest 
Activities Yet Undertaken 





President George E. Lackey of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers sees unlimited possibilities in the 
work of Mrs. W. S. Pritchard of Garner, 
Iowa, recently appointed director of the 
department of the American Family of 
the association. Mrs. Pritchard has been 
for the past six years chairman of insur- 
ance education in the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


f1 a statement made recently Mr. 
Lackey said that already Mrs. Pritchard 
hai made twenty-five to thirty address- 
es in the interest of the new depart- 
meut, thereby reaching some 3,000 club 
woinen and life underwriters. “The field 
of her work is so large and so impor- 
tart that I see the possibilities of the 
necessity of a woman in every state to 
carry on this work,” said Mr. Lackey, 
who has just spent a week with Mrs. 
Pritchard helping her in outlining the 
work of the new department through- 
out her entire jurisdiction, which em- 
braces the whole United States. Mr. 
Lackey is convinced that this is among 
the greatest activities ever undertaken 
by the National Association. 

In speaking of Mrs. Pritchard’s ad- 
dress, “So That the Woman May Know,” 
delivered before some 600 life under- 
writers at the annual sales congress of 
the Oklahoma Association on January 
10, Mr. Lackey said: “She made the most 
wonderful talk at that time that I have 
ever heard delivered before a group of 
life underwriters, and I wish it were 
possible for every life underwriter in 
the United States to hear this address. 
None could hear it without being stirred 
to a keener realization of the true re- 
sponsibilities of life underwriters” 

Regarding Mrs. Pritchard’s itinerary, 
Mr. Lackey said: “She will probably go 
as far west as Washington state within 
the next sixty days. The latter part of 
March she is to attend some meetings 
of women’s clubs in Virginia. Follow- 
ing this she will carry on a campaign in 
northern Indiana, winding up finally at 
Atlantic City the first of May for the 
mid-year meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association.” 





LOUISVILLE AGENCY GAINS 


A new record in 1930 was established 
by Dennis & Brown, general agents for 
the Mutual Life at Louisville, Ky., who 
finished the year with one of the com- 
pany’s best agency showings. The agen- 
cy paid for $5,500,000, representing a gain 
of 16% over the 1929 production even 
though the previous year had been a 
record figure and Louisville conditions 
in 1930 among the most difficult of any 
section in the counery. John Welburn 
Brown, one of the general agents, paid 
for in excess of $1,000,000. 





SHEPARD HOMANS ILL 


Shepard Homans of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, managers, Equitable, 120 Broad- 
way, has been ill for several weeks with 
Sciatica. He lives in Englewood, N. J. 


O. J. Arnold To Aid 
Company’s Managers 


ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR 1931 





Northwestern National Life President to 
Devote Himself Primarily to Study- 
ing Agency Operations 





The president of the Northwestern 
National Life, O. J. Arnold, is going to 
devote himself primarily during 1931 to 
a study of operations of the various 
agencies and branch offices of the com- 
pany to enhance where possible the 
financial success of general agents and 
managers. This announcement was made 
at the recent fifth annual conference of 


the company’s leading general agents and 
branch managers. 


As a first step in the program Presi- 
dent Arnold announced a plan for an 
analysis of the agency costs of opera- 
tion, whereby comparative cost figures 
can be given each general agent month- 
ly for the month then ended and for the 
year to the end of the month. The gen- 
eral agent will furnish the home office 
a statement of his expenses each month 
segregated as between new and old 
business. All the rest of the data needed 
will be drawn from very complete home 
office records. When the wheels of the 
audit department turn they will grind 
out an analysis of his first year costs 
on new business in comparison with first 
year’s margins; the cost of new business 
per $1,000, costs per policy, the cost of 
handling renewal business, etc. 

In due course the general agent will 
be able to compare his analyzed costs 
month by month, and year by year, in 
his own agency and with the composite 
figures of other comparable agencies. 
The general agent will be shown his ana- 
lyzed net returns and their sources. For 
example, a general agent producing $2,- 
000,000 of business will know the first 
year loss, if any, suffered on his new 
business and the profit made the second 
year, and the profit to be anticipated 
yearly on that same $2,000,000 of busi- 
ness as it renews in future years. 

Commenting on the plan, Mr. Arnold 
said, “There is going to be no satisfac- 
tion to me in seeing the company go 
forward to further successes year after 
year unless the financial success extends 
as well in a large way to the general 
agents and managers on whom the com- 
pany must rely for growth. There never 
was a time when it was more important 
than it is right now for a business man 
to know just where he stands, particu- 
larly with respect to his operating costs, 





SERVICE ... FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





WE ARE AS 
NEAR TO YOU 


TELEPHONE 


SERVICE MEANS ACTION 








LANE LOGIC 
No. 25 of a Series 


On Tuesday a General Agent from Vermont telephoned us at 1:15 
and asked for a $25,000. policy by 4:30. He delivered the photo- 
static copies of the papers at 2:30 and we telephoned his Company’s 
Home Office in Philadelphia for the Inspection. 
livered the policy to him ... just Lane and Home Service. 


THE LANE AGENCY 


asvour | HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ASHLAND 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


At 4:15 we de- 
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qdgads SNVAW SOIAdgaS 


7160 











SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








NAMES HARDY GENERAL AGENT 





Lamar Life Appoints Robert O. Hardy 
To Succeed Jesse P. Woodward, 
Who Is Retiring 
The Lamar Life has appointed Robert 
O. Hardy general agent in Columbus, 
Miss., succeeding Jesse P. Woodward, 
who has retired after twenty-three years 
of general agency work. Mr. Hardy has 
been for the last three years supervisor 
of agents for the Woodward Agency, and 
in addition to this work he personally 
produced sufficient business during this 
period to qualify each year for the All- 

Star Club of the company. 

The Mississippi Investment and In- 
surance Corp., of Columbus, has taken 
over the fire, casualty, bonding and mis- 
cellaneous lines of the Woodward Agen- 
cy. Mr. Woodward is vice-president of 
the investment and insurance concern. 
The president is Julian B. Hopkins. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL PROGRESS 

At the annual meeting of directors of 
the Columbus Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, on January 19, President Danforth 
FE. Ball and other officers were all re- 
elected. Gilbert R. Kittle of Columbus 
was added to the board. The company 
had a good year. Total insurance in 
force January 1 was $137,073,267, show- 
ing a net gain of insurance in force 
during 1930 of $9,410,283. The total in- 
come during 1930 was $6,095,195. 








a complete and comparative analysis of 
which enables him to ascertain where he 
is headed, and to adjust his expenditures 
to derive the maximum benefit from 
them.” 


WAS COPPER REFINER 





Clarence Fritz, Acacia Mutual Newark 
Manager, Entered Life Insurance 
in 1928 
Clarence Fritz, manager of the New- 
ark office of the Acacia Mutual, was a 
superintendent in a copper refinery be- 
fore entering life insurance. He left the 
refinery in May, 1928, to go with the 

Acacia aS an agent. 

Mr. Fritz paid for $250,000 in the eight 
months following and worked up his per- 
sonal production until he became fifth 
in standing among the agents of the 
company. He is only twenty-nine years 
old and one of the youngest managers 
of the company. 

The Newark agency’s business in 1930 
was 20% better than 1929, and so far 
in January the production has been about 
20% better than the corresponding weeks 
last year. 





WISDOM FROM A SAGE 


In addressing the Green Signal Club 
of the Illlinois Life Charles M. Cart- 
wright, Chicago editor, said that greater 
security and greater solidity is the doc- 
trine for life insurance agents to preach. 
People as a whole are not interested so 
much in the special benefits that have 
been added to life insurance policies or 
in the dividends, but they are interested 
in the ultimate payment of the policy. 





An annual dividend of 6% to stock- 
holders, payable immediately, was de- 
clared January 12 by the board of di- 
rectors of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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WHEN A TAXICAB MUTUAL highways and safety devices, traffic reg- 


FAILS ulations and greater reliability of motor 

It is to be hoped that independent taxi- car_ parts. 
cab operators in New Jersey will profit Why has the record been so bad? 
by the sad yet unavoidable lesson they Mr. Sullivan feels that it is because 


have learned by the failure of the Jersey drivers have over-rated the efficacy of 
these improvements and their own abil- 
2,000 of them were insured. The edict of ity to drive. All this has caused them 
the state department of banking and in- 


Mutual Casualty last week in which some 


to increase their speed more rapidly than 


surance was that this company, organ- driving conditions warrant. In his opin- 


ized in 1926 with a slim capital and sur- ion the public must be aroused to the 
plus, was insolvent and that a continu- seriousness of the situation because the 
ance of its operation would be hazardous root of the matter is the carelessness of 


to the public and to the policyholders. the drivers themselves. They must sense 


a greater appreciation of their own per- 
sonal responsibility. How to enlist the 


t the time the company was taken over 
its assets were valued at $312,000 and its 
at $362,000. Without figuring 
expenses the percentage of losses to in- 
come had been running about 100%. 

In the city of Newark, N. J., there 

a ae 29 
were as many as 432 


liabilities interest of the public in this safety move- 
ment is a great problem presented to the 
insurance business. 

This is a crisis which must enlist the 
serious attention of the thinkers of the 
insurance business. Warning placards on 


independent cabs 
insured in the Jersey Mutual Casualty, 
and there was a mad scramble this week highways, editorials in daily newspapers, 
to obtain new insurance to take the place spasmodic talks by radio are not enough. 
of the now worthless policies, following \ great wave of caution must be rolled 
a warning by the police that cars without UP to flood the beach of public indiffer- 
All but 205 ence; to protect the public against itself. 


complied with this order and until they 


coverage would be seized. 


CHINESE MARINE DECISION 


Marine underwriters in American and 


have obtained new insurance their cars 
will remain impounded in the police ga- 
rage and they will be forced to suffer a European markets are interested in a 
loss of income which in some cases they somewhat extraordinary decision handed 
cannot afford. down recently by the High Court for 

It is the old story of a company start- Kiangsu of Shanghai, China, as portray- 
ing on a “shoestring” without adequate ing the workings of Chinese reasoning. 
financial backing and experienced per- In this appeal court it was decided that 
sonnel. German marine underwriters must pay 
claim on lost cargo which was stolen 


on policyholders may produce enough by natives from a river steamer after 


To be true there is a possibility 
of its reorganization; that an assessment 


funds to enable it to resume business. the vessel had stranded and been aban- 
But how much better all around it would) doned by her officers and crew. The 
have been if the independent cab opera- policy covered the usual marine risks but 
tors of New Jersey had selected a sub- excluded losses by theft and piracy. 
stantial company in which to place their The court decided that the actual cause 
business. of the loss was the stranding and there- 





- fore the underwriters were liable, where- 
A CHANCE FOR THINKERS as the insurers contended unsuccessfully 
The most interesting of the annual in- that no damage had been sustained di- 
surance reviews fire and casualty in- 
surance is that of William S. Crawford 
of the Journal of Commerce, which came 
out on Monday, January 19. 
outstanding articles and one which is 


rectly by the stranding of the vessel but 
only through looting which, followed. Un- 
derwriters say that this reasoning of the 
Among the Chinese court is comparable to that which 
would contend that war risks are covered 
worthy of considerable thought is that under a straight marine policy because 
of R. J. Sullivan, vice-president of the the damage done when a vessel sinks 
Travelers, who takes up the discussion is not so much caused by a torpedo or 
of motor accidents. In the five-year pe- 9 shell as by immersion under sea water. 
in 1920 52,760 persons were ee 
FIREMEN’S DALLAS BRANCH 

of people killed in the five-year period The Firemen’s group has opened a 
ending 1925 were 88,998. In the five-year Southwestern department at Dallas un- 
period ending 1930 141,041 persons were der the management of Carr 3 Collins, 
who has been president of the Fidelity 
: Union and is now seeretary of cach com- 
All this despite the improvement in pany in the group. ; 


riod ending 


killed in motor accidents; the number 


killed in automobile accidents. 

















= Human Side of Insurance 














Kaiden-Keystone 


ARTHUR JORDAN 


Kaiden-Keystone 
JOHN WEAVER 


The election of Arthur Jordan as president and John Weaver as vice-president 


respectively of the Postal Life of New York and the Postal National Life, its 
companion company, aroused considerable interest in life insurance . circles last week. 
Mr. Jordan has been known for many years as a philanthropist and a capitalist. He 
was president of the Meridian Life of Indianapolis until its consolidation in 1917 
with the Pan-American Life. Under his leadership the Postal Companies may be 
expected to make considerable progress. Mr. Jordan has sponsored the growth of 
many an enterprise during his long and active business career including large busi- 
ness interests in Indianapolis, his home town, and in Washington, D. C., where he 
organized and is the president of the Arthur Jordan Piano Co. His directorates 
include the Clairemont Sterilized Egg Co., the American College Bureau, Butler 
University which he endowed with a memorial hall bearing his name; Eastern Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, Community Fund of Indianapolis and the Y. M. C. A. of that 
city. He-is also the donor of Y. M. C. A. buildings at Rangoon, Burma and Tsinan 
Fu, China. Mr. Weaver has similarly had a broad business background and train- 
ing in executive duties in life insurance companies. He served in the general as- 
sembly in Indiana in 1905 and was on the insurance committee of the Indiana House 
while the big ins&rance investigation was going on. He served as general counsel 
of the Meridian Life from 1912 until 1917 and ran the company for several years 
thereafter until merger details with the Pan-American Life were completed. He 
was also attorney for various life insurance companies at that time. In 1920 he 
Was appointed spe ‘cial assistant attorney general of the United States to take charge 
of the coal conspiracy cases which were pending in Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Indianapolis. Prior to his Postal Life connection Mr. Weaver was counsel and 
director of the Northern States Life. 








nem E. Sashes, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, spent the week of January 15 to 22 
on a speaking tour. Among the meet- 
ings he addressed were those of the Life 
F ; Underwriters Associations of Kansas 
John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- City, Peoria, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and 
necticut Mutual, New York, will soon joint meeting of life underwriters and 
leave for the Bahamas on a visit. He 


° : amerce of Davenport, 
will also attend the Connecticut Mutual’s the Chamber of Commerc I 


aaa i Towa. 
general agents’ convention in Florida. x «x « 


mae ee W. Warren Ellis, head of the public 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual relations department of the National 
Life general agent in New York, and Board of Fire Underwriters, and Mrs. 
Mrs. Wells are on a visit to Southern Ellis are being widely congratulated 
Pines, Ga., following which Mr. Wells upon the safe arrival of a baby girl in 
will go on to Biloxi, Miss., where the their home. Her name is Marion Ruth 
general agents’ meeting of the Provi- and she was born January 11 in Plain- 
dent Mutual will be held. field, N. J.; weight, nearly eight pounds. 
* * * Mr. Ellis is now the father of three chil- 
dren, the others being a boy and a girl 
kk Ok 


Norman R. Moray,* chairman of the 
board of the Southern Surety, and Mrs. 
Moray will sail tomorrow for Florida 
where they will remain for several weeks. 


Miss Mary Keeley, who was the sec- 
retary of former Superintendent of In- ; 
surance Albert Conway, has resigned John Fredella, agent of the Tersey City 
from the New York Insurance Depart- district of the Colonial Life, sailed last 
ment. week for Italy. Mr. Fredella entered the 

ee service of the Colonial Life in 1925. He 

H. A. Young has rejoined Crum & expects to remain abroad about five or 
Forster after some time spent in the six months. While in Ttalv he will visit 
Middle West. Naples, Genoa, S. Agata di Puglia, Rome. 

* * Torino and Venice. 

Miss Betty Wickham, daughter of the a» ng om 
well-known New York City fire agent, Charles S. Dodd, for many years con- 
Charles E. Wickham, designed and drew nected with the Newark office of the 
the artistic cover on the January issue 


of the National Union Insurance News is spending the winter months at Flat 
Items. Mr. Wickham is the New York 
City agent of the National Union Fire. 


Rock, N. C. He celebrates his sixty-sixth 
birthday this week. 


Royal and who retired several years ago, 
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The Late William Mackintosh 


The death of William Mackintosh, one 
of the chief Royal executives in this 
country, was a shock to the fraternity 
not only because it was so unexpected 
but few men in the business were so 
highly esteemed or had been more high- 
ly honored. From the time Mr. Mack- 
intosh arrived in this country he began 
to make friends, apparently without ef- 
fort. His quiet manner, his deep sin- 
cerity, his broad vision and fine compre- 
hension, his erudite knowledge of the 
business, won friendships which lasted 
inside and outside of the business. Al- 
though a man of firm convictions few 
underwriters had more poise. His en- 
tire career in this country was interest- 
ing. He arrived without herald of trum- 
pets and first became known as an ob- 
server of insurance events at conventions 
of fire insurance people. He quickly 
caught the American drift and soon was 
“spotted” as a man who would have a 
fine career with the company. Early 
predictions eventually turned out to be 
accurate as he gradually rose with the 
company from one position of importance 
to another. His counsel will be missed 
just as will his delightful companionship. 

* * x 
F. L. Armstrong Does Not Forget 
His Newspaper Training 

Frank L. Armstrong, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Insurance Age Journal of 
Boston, had a thrilling experience on 
Monday while a passenger on the Colo- 
nial Express which crashed into a local 
train at Readville, Mass., fifteen minutes 
after leaving the South Station. Arm- 
strong was on his way to Providence on 
a business trip. A blinding snow storm 
was raging at the time and just as the 
Colonial Express, one of the crack New 
Haven trains, was headed into the Read- 
ville Yard, a local train made up of four 
wooden coaches crossed the right of way 
and was telescoped by the Colonial. With 
other passengers Armstrong was thrown 
to the floor and severely shaken up. 
Picking himself up he started through 
the train and being connected with the 
Boston Globe immediately began to func- 
tion as a newspaper man. Inside of five 
minutes after the wreck he had the Bos- 
ton Globe on the phone and gave them 
the first “flash” of any Boston news- 
paper on the wreck. 

In view of the rough traveling it was 
over an hour before other Boston news- 
paper men were able to arrive at the 
scene. Armstrong worked for five hours 
it the sleet and slush and as a result 
ihe evening editions of the Globe car- 
ried a list of sixty-three injured persons; 
the story of how the engineer was re- 
moved from the cab with an acetylene 
‘orch while water was poured on him to 


keep him from burning; interviews with 


the engineer, nurses and others in the 
wreck. Prompt notice to his office also 
enabled the Globe to hustle photogra- 
phers to the scene which gave that pa- 
ver a complete pictorial account of the 
wreck in-the afternoon paper. 




















A Pennsylvania Surprise 

Surprising was the assignment Tues- 
day of Senator Joseph G. Armstrong, Jr., 
son of the Allegheny county commission- 
er and baby member of the Pennsylvania 
state senate, as chairman of the senate 
insurance committee displacing Senator 
James E. Norton, Reading, who held that 
berth for years and who was expected to 
retain it in the present session. Repre- 
sentative Haws, Philadelphia, retains the 
chairmanship of the house insurance 
committee. Captain W. J. Stetler, Jr., 
has been named by Governor Pinchot 
as the new manager of the workmen’s 
compensation fund. 

* + * 
Telephoto Brings Verdict for Defense 

What is said to be the first use of 
the telephoto process for transmission 
of evidence in a legal case was credited 
for securing a verdict for the defendant 
in a personal injury case in Circuit Judge 
Hartmann’s court, St. Louis, it was made 
known by the Southern Surety Co., the 
defendant in the suit. 

The plaintiff, Maurice Hartman, who 
was demanding damages of the Central 
Paving Co. for injuries suffered when a 
part of a cement mixer struck his head, 
testified he had spent a large amount 
of money for medical treatment. 

Counsel for the defense, Ernest Green, 
learned Hartman had been treated by 
Dr. J. A. Glasscock, St. Louis physician, 
who was accidentally killed a year ago. 
The bill for the doctor’s services had 
been forwarded to the home office of the 
Southern Surety Co. in New York. 

Green made arrangements for trans- 
mission of a telephotograph of the bill 
to St. Louis, and presented it in evi- 
dence upon its arrival. It revealed Dr. 
Glasscock had charged $39 for his serv- 
ices. The verdict of the jury was unani- 
mously in favor of the Southern Surety 
Co. Just fifty-five minutes after Mr. 
Green talked to Anthony Bruce, counsel 
for the Southern Surety Co. at New 
York, the telephoto of the key paper 
was placed in his hands. 

* 


Consequences of Averting Auto 
Collision on the High Seas 

Automobile and marine insurance men 
in this country who sometimes think 
they have confusing claim matters to 
adjust may find some solace in reading 
of an amusing case involving a technical 
point recently decided in England. The 
suit was originally instituted in the 
King’s Bench, but the presiding Justice 
held that the issues involved pertained 
to the Law of Admiralty and the case 
was referred to the Admiralty Court. 
The following resume, which has as 
many humorous aspects as it has legal 
points, is taken from the famous London 
“Punch” and was written by A. P. Her- 
bert, well-known English humorist: 

“Mr. Rumpelheimer is suing Mr. Had- 
dock for negligent behaviour on the 
high-road, as a result of which his mo- 
tor-car, a costly Botellini-Ninebacho, was 
damaged. The dispute, as is usual at the 
present time, is only nominally between 


the parties named, the real litigants be- 
ing two insurance companies. 

“On the 21st of March last Mr. Rum- 
pelheimer was driving his motor-car 
along the thoroughfare known as Chis- 
wick Mall, which runs beside the north 
bank of the River Thames. Now it ap- 
pears that during the high spring tides, 
especially those of the equinoctial season, 
the waters of the Thames overflow the 
banks and cover the highway to a depth 
of from two feet on the river side of the 
road to a few inches on the landward 
side. Such was the condition of affairs 
a little before high-water on the date 
in question, when Mr. Rumpelheimer, 
who had an important business appoint- 
ment in the city, began his voyage along 
the Mall. His evidence is that he was 
keeping carefully to the left or landward 
side of the road, where it was still pos- 
sible to drive through the shallow water 
without fear of damage. While thus en- 
gaged he was startled, he says, to see 
coming towards him on the same side of 
the road the defendant, Mr. Haddock, 
who was navigating with a paddle a 
small boat of shallow draught. The plain- 
tiff blew his horn vigorously, but the de- 
fendant held on his course. Mr. Rum- 
pelheimer shouted courteously, ‘Out of 
the road, you fool!’ and Mr. Haddock re- 
plied, as he admitted under cross-exam- 
ination, ‘Port to port, you foolish beetle! 
Are you not acquainted with the Rules 
and Customs for the Avoidance of Col- 
lisions at Sea? I am going to starboard.’ 

“The plaintiff judged from this speech 
that he had to do with a maniac, and, 
obeying an instinct of humanity, which 
in the circumstances deserves all praise, 
he swerved to the right rather than col- 
lide with the defendant’s flimsy craft. 
But this maneuvre brought him into the 
deeper water, which penetrated to the 
delicate mechanism of his motor-car and 
caused it to stop. 

“Tt would not be profitable or seemly 
to dwell upon the exchange of views 
which followed. Although clearly ex- 
pressed they reflect small credit on the 
breeding and education of either party. 
Mr. Rumpelheimer was compelled to re- 
main where he was until the tide fell. 
(Mr. Haddock, by the way, in gross 
breach of the customs of the sea, de- 
clined to convey him to the shore or 
pavement in his boat, on the ground that 
he feared a breach of the peace.) On 
the waters subsiding it was found that 
the car had been seriously damaged and 
it had to be towed to the nearest garage. 
Mr. Rumpelheimer was unable to keep 
his appointment and, as a result, he tells 
us, suffered pecuniary loss. 

“The evidence of Mr. Haddock was 
grossly unsatisfactory. and if he thought 
that by signing snatches of sea-chanties 
he would commend himself to the Ad- 
miralty Court he was mistaken. Further, 
he has imported into the case a deplor- 
able element of personal prejudice. He 
made certain comments on the personal 
appearance of the plaintiff which he must 
have known can have no juridical sig- 
nificance. He said that he had once or 
twice with resentment observed the plain- 
tiff going about the neighborhood in an 
opulent motor-car of foreign make, driv- 
ing to the public danger, in excess of 
the statutory speed-limit and to his (Mr. 
Haddock’s) inconvenience and alarm. He 
said that plaintiff seemed to think that 
he might be a law unto himself on the 
high-roads, but that he (Mr. Haddock) 
was blowed if he (Mr. Rumpelheimer) 
was going to get away with it on the 
high seas as well. He had therefore act- 
ed as he did, willing to discomfit Mr. 
Rumpelheimer, but believing that the law 
was on his side—that is to sav, the reg- 
ulations for the prevention of collisions 
at sea or or the tideway. 

“The defendant is clearly one who in- 
sufficiently appreciates the value of the 
motor-car to the human race. But we 
must not allow our natural detestation 
for such an individual to cloud our judg- 
ment. The meanest citizen, actuated by 
the meanest motives, is entitled to insist 
upon the enforcement of the law. The 
question is. ‘What is the law?’ a question 
which frequently arises in our courts and 
sometimes receives a satisfactory answer. 


“Now the law or custom of the road is 
that when two vehicles meet they shall 
each keep to the left. But the law or 
custom of the sea is that when two ves- 
sels meet they shall go to starboard and 
pass port to port, that is to say, they 
shall each keep to the right. It is the 
contention of Mr. Haddock that when 
the tide covers the road that road be- 
comes a part of the tideway, that traffic 
upon it is thenceforth governed by the 
regulations and customs of the sea, and 
that he did right, therefore, to steer so 
as to pass Mr. Rumpelheimer on his port 
hand. Further, it is the duty of a steam- 
vessel to keep out of the way of a row- 
ing-boat; and Mr. Haddock argues that 
the plaintiff’s motor-car when navigat- 
ing the tideway has the status of a 
steam-vessel and that plaintiff has no- 
body but himself to blame. 

“With considerable reluctance we find 
that there is some substance in these 
contentions. The law of the land says 
one thing; the law of the water says the 
contrary; and it seems elementary that 
(upon navigable waters) the law of the 
water must prevail. It is idle to say that 
Chiswick Mall was not at the time of 
the accident navigable water. Mr. Had- 
dock was, in fact, navigating it, and if 
Mr. Rumpelheimer chooses to navigate 
it at the same time he must be bound 
by the appropriate regulations and 
should make himself familiar with them. 
Mr. Rumpelheimer makes the rather 
childish objection that his motor-car is 
not a vessel and ought not to be treated 
as such. TI find no difficulty there. Re- 
cent developments of the internal-com- 
bustion engine, and in particular the out- 
board motor, have produced a type of 
water-conveyance which in aspect and 
dignity is little more than a floating au- 
tomobile; and though Mr. Rumpelheim- 
er’s motor-car appears to be unsea- 
worthy it is otherwise as much a boat 
as many motor-boats. The point is that, 
boat or not, it was navigating the tide- 
way. 

“Again, it was argued for the plaintiff 
that, since the high-road was only cov- 
ered with water by an exceptional inun- 
dation of short duration, it cannot be 
held to have lost the character of a high- 
road. But to accept this view would be 
to admit a very dangerous and confus- 
ing precedent. Suppose that large sec- 
tions of our Southern counties were cov- 
ered for a long period by exceptional 
floods, so that the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to cross them regularly in steam 
or motor vessels, can it be doubted that 
the regulations of the water, as to the 
avoidance of collisions, the carrying of 
lights, sound-signals in case of fog and 
so forth, would be observed and enforced 
in that area? Yet in principle the two 
cases are the same; and differences of 
degree cannot be allowed to derogate 
from principle. The fact that a certain 
area of water was once dry land and is 
expected to be dry land again is unim- 
portant. Much of what we now know 
as land was once covered by the ocean— 
and vice versa; but a motorist would not 
be allowed to appeal to the customs of 
the sea because he was crossing the 
Romney Marshes, on the ground that 
they used to be sea. In the same way 
it is idle for the plaintiff to urge that 
Chiswick Mall used to be dry land. The 
question in every case must be a ques- 
tion of fact—Was this area at the ma- 
terial date water or dry land? 

“Now tidal waters lead to the ocean 
and are navigated by the vessels of every 
maritime country. The regulations upon 
which Mr. Haddock relies are not of 
British origin or sanction only; they gov- 
ern the movements and secure the safety 
of the ships of the world. The nations 
rely upon each other to observe them 
faithfully and defend them jealously. It 
will be easily seen what international 
complications might ensue if it were to 
go forth that the Admiralty Court of 
Great Britain was prepared to play fast 
and loose with them for the benefit of a 
motorist, however small the issues at 
stake. The defendant is no gentleman, 


but that is neither here nor there. We 
find for the defendant, much as we dis- 
like him. The case is dismissed.” 
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High Insurance Taxes 
Hit by U. S. Chamber 


GIVES 





FIGURES BY STATES 


In 1929 Only 4.25% Of $100,000,000 Was 
Expended for Costs by State 
Supervision 
The latest survey of special insurance 
taxes for all of continental United States 
during the calendar year of 1929 or the 
fiscal year ending not later than June 
30, 1930, shows a total of $99,991,472, an 
increase of 84% over the previous year 
and an increase of 89% over collections 
in 1922, the first year for which complete 
figures are at hand, says the insurance 
department of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a pamphlet issued 

vesterday 

Comparing these figures with total pre- 
mium volume it is observed that pre- 
miums in 1922 aggregated approximately 
$3,100,000,009 and in 1929 $5,800,000,000 
thereby showing a percentage increase of 
87%, a figure almost identical te the in- 
crease in taxes. The answer to this 
similarity, of course, lies in the fact that 
during the past eight years, taking the 
country as a whole, no marked increases 
or reductions in the rates of these special 
taxes have become effective—i. e., all 
changes made to a great extent have 
counteracted each other. 

A corresponding study of the amounts 
f these special taxes expended by the 
state insurance departments, and hencc 
used in the service of policyholders, re- 
veals that in 1922 total expenses wer« 
$2,323,889 and in 1929, $4,246,798, an in- 
crease of 83%. ‘The striking fact, how- 
ever, in regard to these expenditures is 
not that they have approximately kept 
a proportionate pace with total taxes but 
rather that they constitute but a very 
small portion of the collections. 
$95,744,000 For Non-Insurance Purposes 

“A comparison of total expenditures of 
the state insurance departments with to- 
tal special insurance taxes collected 
shows that of every dollar collected in 
1922 but 4.37 cents were spent in serv- 
ing policyholders, while in 1929 the fig- 
ure was 4.25 cents,” says the U. S. 
Chamber. “The remaining amounts, ag- 
gregating $95,744,674 in 1929 and $52.- 
691,910 in 1922, were used for general 
revenue purposes—for the public as a 
whole, indiscriminately and regardless of 
whether the individuals served were in- 
sured or uninsured. For the interven- 
ing years, 1923 to 1928, inclusive, quite 
similar proportions between collections 
and expenditures also were reported. 

“Summing total collections from all 
lines of the insurance business and ex- 
penditures of the state insurance de- 
partments for the years 1922-1929, in- 
clusive, it is found that the former ag- 
gregated $609,696,949, and the latter $24.- 
678,833: Of the difference in the eight 


years amounting to $585.018,116, probably . 


60% or about $350,000,000 was collected 
from the life companies. It is found 
upon comparing this sum with the total 
net, income of all United States legal re- 
serve life companies during the cight 
year period that the ratio was approx- 
imately 35%. 

“A comparison with fire insurance pre- 
miums is equally illustrative of the mag- 
nitude of the sum annually diverted from 
its natural channels through taxation. 
The excess of special state insurance 
taxes in 1929 over the state insurance 
departmental disbursements would be 
sufficient to afford a vear’s coverage on 
more than $11,000,000,000 of property. 

Trend of Expenditures 

“For the calendar vear of 1929 or the 
fiscal vear ending not later than June 
30, 1930, the portion of special state in- 
surance taxes spent in the direct in- 
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Mackintosh Death 

Is Widely Mourned 
WAS AN OUTSTANDING FIGURE 
Royal and L. & L. & G. Executive Passes 


Away Suddenly Monday From At- 
tack of Spinal Menengitis 





William Mackintosh, assistant United 
States fire manager of the Royal and Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, passed away 
suddenly Monday noon at the Lawrence 
Hospital in Bronxville, N. Y., following 
an attack of spinal menengitis. He had 
appeared in the best of health Friday at 
the office, on Saturday had played some 
golf and was planning to leave for a 
Western trip on Sunday. He was taken 
ill Saturday evening and his case was 








WILLIAM MACKINTOSH 


recognized as hopeless almost from the 
outset. Mr. Mackintosh was only 51 
years of age. Funeral services were 
held Wednesday morning in the Re- 
formed Church at Bronxville and were 
attended by the executives and depart- 
ment heads of the Royal group and a 
large number of other friends and asso- 
ciates in the business. 

During his eighteen years in this coun- 
try Mr. Mackintosh achieved widespread 
recognition as one of the finest fire in- 
surance leaders and was beloved by all 
that knew him. He was a tall, handsome 
man with an athletic figure and a cordial 
personality and made business contacts 
and close friends easily. His loss is deep- 
ly mourned both by the companies in the 
Royal fleet and by fire insurance in gen- 
eral for his future promised many fur- 
ther worthwhile contributions and serv- 
ices. Men of his calibre and energy are 

















For several years the John Hancock has aided the 
progress of the general Thrift movement through 
its wide distribution of the John Hancock Home 
Budget, which is guiding many families toward an 
understanding of the true meaning of Thrift 





Coaryar 2 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Copies may be obtained from 


Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin 
Franklin 


the apostle of THRIFT 
said: “If you know how 
to spend less than you 
get, you have the phi- 
losopher’s stone.” 











not too plentiful and his passing removes 
from insurance a definite asset. 

Mr. Mackintosh was born in Aboyne, 
Scotland, in June, 1879, and after being 
educated at Aberdeen entered the em- 
ploy of the Royal there in 1896. He was 
promoted through various departments 
and because of his splendid grasp of the 
business was transferred to New York 
in 1912. A year afterwards he became 
secretary of the United States branch 
and in April, 1919, was advanced to as- 
sistant manager of the New York depart- 
ment. He became manager of this de- 
partment in March, 1926. 


Had Duties Enlarged This Year 


With the closer affiliation of the Am- 
erican branches of the Royal and L. & L. 
& G., Mr. Mackintosh became in July, 
1929, assistant United States fire man- 
ager for both companies. He was also 
vice-president and a director of the Am- 
erican & Foreign, a director of the New- 
ark Fire, the Royal Indemnity and the 
Eagle Indemnity. 

On the first of this year when some 
further changes were made in the Royal 
group Mr. Mackintosh, who was Eastern 
department manager as well as assistant 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1929 


Cr a a 
i 
Ce ee er 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


$1,000,000.00 
1,343,126.03 
275,065.00 
2,319,515.19 
4,937,706.22 





SMUDGE BILL IN NEW JERSEY 


Measure to Be Introduced This Week or 
Next in State Legislature . to 
Legalize This Cover 

A measure to permit the writing of 
smudge insurance in New Jersey by fire 
insurance companies is expected to be in- 
troduced in the state legislature at Tren- 
ton either this week or next. When the 
regional company organizations last year 
recommended to the state rating bureaus 
that they approve the writing of oil 
burner smudge insurange in connection 
with fire policies Leon Watson, head of 
the New Jersey Schedule Rating Office, 
informed the local agents in that state 
that they could not-handle this protec- 
ion because it was not specifically pro- 
vided for in the state insurance laws. 
So in order to permit this insurance to 
be written in New Jersey as in neigh- 
boring states the approval of the legis- 
lature will now be sought. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be any opposition 
to the measure. 





SPRINGFIELD F. & M. CHANGES 





S. D. Parker Transferred to New York 
City; J. S. H. Allis Succeeds Him as 
Inland Marine Special at Syracuse 

The Sprinfigeld Fire & Marine has 
appointed as special agent for its inland 
marine department J. S. H. Allis who 
will be located at Syracuse, N. Y. He 
succeeds S. Dwight Parker, who will 
have headquarters at 85 John street. 
New York. covering the suburban and 
the New York City field. 





NAT’L UNION 30 YEARS OLD 
The National Union Fire will celebrate 
its thirtieth anniversary on February 14. 
The company was started in Pittsburgh 
on February 14, 1901. 





E. U. A. MEETING JAN. 30 
The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
will hold a general meeting next Friday, 
January 30, in New York. 
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N. Y. Suburban Agents 
Form New Association 


JAS. L. BROWNLEE PRESIDENT 





Agents Take Steps to Stop Inroads of 
Bank Agencies in This Part 
of New York State 





A large and representative group of 
over 100 New York City suburban ter- 
ritory local agents attended the regional 
meeting at the Hotel Astor on Monday 
o! the New York State Association of 
local Agents, Inc., and endorsed the 
fi rmation of the Suburban New York 
Association of Local Agents, Inc. This 
new organization will co-ordinate more 
cl'ectively the various county associations 
which have been in operation for sev- 
cral years but will not supersede them. 
These local bodies will retain their full 
independence and individual prestige but 
through the new association will be able 
to deal more effectively with problems 
concerning the suburban territory in its 
cutirety. 

James L. Brownlee of Flushing, L. I, 
a youthful but forceful personality, has 
heen elected president of the new su- 
hurban association. He has been a mem- 
her of the central committee which has 
heretofore handled the common prob- 
lems of the suburban agents but which 
has been handicapped by a lack of a 
strong organization such as was formed 
this week. William B. Dickinson of 
Elmhurst was elected first vice-president, 
Alfred C. Edwards of Sayville, L. I., sec- 
ond vice-president and Charles J. Schoen 
of Mount Vernon, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Long List of Directors 

The following were elected as directors 
from the various towns adjacent to met- 
ropolitan New York: Lloyd G. Brand, 
Hollis; James J. Butterly, Peekskill; 
George J. Campo, Forest Hills; Flor- 
ence H. Davis, Freeport; Richard Down- 
ing, Oyster Bay; Ray C. Hoyt, Staple- 
ton; Ed. Kronoff, Richmond Hill; James 
Kilby, Nyack; Cornelius J. Murphy, 
Huntington; James J. Roe, Jr. Pat- 
chogue; E. Paul Schaefer, Mt. Kisco; 
Anton L. Schwab, Tompkinsville; Allan 
C. Stevens, White Plains; John JT. Shaw, 
Suffern, and J. Alfred Valentine, Min- 
cola. The counties represented include 
Queens, Nassau, Suffolk, Richmond, 
Westchester and Rockland. 

_A constitution and by-laws conform- 
ing with the general principles of the 
New York State Association and the 
National Association were then adopted. 
The suburban association will be affiliat- 
ed, of course, with these organizations. 
The next meeting will be held in about 
three months. 

_ Allan C. Stevens of Knox, Lent & 
Stevens of White Plains, acted as chair- 
man of this regional meeting which be- 
gan at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
lasted until late in the afternoon. In 
addition to the large number of New 
York suburban agents present there 
were several agents from up-state in- 
cluding officers of the state association 
with the exception of President T. L. 
Kogers who was detained at his home 
in Little Falls by illness in his family. 
Those present included First Vice- 
President Warren M. Gildersleeve of 
Central Valley, Second Vice-President 
Hollis L. Brownell of Watertown and 
\lbert Dodge of Buffalo; Eugene A. 
Seach of Syracuse and Frank L. Gard- 
ver of Poughkeepsie, all members of the 
state executive committee. These last 
named three, besides, are all former 
presidents of the state association. 

War On Bank Agencies 

In reporting on the activities of the 
county associations the representatives 
spoke of good progress being made and 
specially in the direction of curbing the 


‘nroads of financial institutions and elimi- 


iating unfit agents. Wellington Potter 


of Rochester, who was present to dis- 


ERSKINE ADDRESSES AGENTS 





E. U. A. Official Says Co-operation in 
All Lines of Fire Insurance is 
Most Essential 
Fire insurance company organizations 
were represented at the regional meeting 
at the Hotel Astor here on Monday of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agnts, Inc., by J. Douglas Erskine, 
assistant manager of the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association. Mr. Erskine spoke 
during the luncheon session on the ne- 
cessity of co-operation among all factors 
of fire insurance and was listened to with 
keen interest because he was formerly a 
fieldman in New York State and thus ac- 

quainted with local agents’ problems. 

Mr. Erskine stressed the point that co- 
operation in all lines of business is the 
trend of the day and especially in insur- 
ance is such united effort most vital. He 
cited many instances of co-operative ef- 
fort, one of the most valuable of which 
is the present-day rate structure. With- 
out common action fire insurance rates 
would be chaotic he said and referred to 
the period prior to 1907 when the absence 
of unity spelled disastrous competition. 

Local agents should put greater ef- 
forts into acquainting the public with 
the outstanding services to assureds in- 
dividually and in general of stock fire 
insurance so that better public relations 
will ensue, Mr. Erskine said. He spoke 
briefly of the benefits rendered the pub- 
lic by the National Board and the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, about which too 
little is known outside insurance. He 
predicted that premiums will continue to 
expand with the growth of population 
despite occasional depressions and fire 
company organizations working for sta- 
bility should be supported in the inter- 
ests of agents as well as others. 








cuss business reciprocity later in the 
day, told of an instance in his city of 
co-operative effort which brought a lend- 
ing institution to terms. He said that 
such success was possible only by united 
efforts of agents through their local and 
other organizations. 

Charles J. Schoen of Mount Vernon 
then described how a large railroad loan 
association in Westchester County now 
recognized the rights of local agents in 
getting policies covering property on 
which loans are made by this institu- 
tion and it no longer demands the plac- 
ing of this business with specifically 
named brokers or agents. The railroad 
loan association merely asks, said Mr. 
Schoen, that the borrowers give their 
local agents letters of authorization to 
handle their insurance several days be- 
fore renewals are due. He put it up to 
the suburban agents to secure such let- 
ters from assureds whose business they 
have lost and thereby return it to their 
books. Mr. Schoen also made the sug- 
gestion that agents write their policies 
on mortgaged property intelligently and 
in accordance with the wishes of finan- 
cial institutions, thus removing causes for 
dissatisfaction. 

Graham White of Mt. Kisco told how 
the Trust Company of Northern West- 
chester of Mt. Kisco has applied for an 
agency license through its subsidiary, the 
New Castle Realty Corp. He said this 
bank also controls several other corpor- 
ations in non-banking businesses. The 
agents of Westchester. are opposed to 
this move for a bank agency and doing 
what they can to have the application 
turned down. 

Suggested Letter on Bank Agencies 

To every agent present at the Hotel 
Astor meeting a copy of a suggested 
letter on bank agencies was distributed 
by E. Paul Schaefer of Mt. Kisco. He 
said there was a real danger of bank 
agencies coming into the New York su- 
burban territory but he feels that if the 
local agents act promptly and unitedly 
now they will stamp out the movement 
before it has gained any headway. At 

(Continued on Page 22) 








Moffatt Says Expense 
Has To Be Reduced 


SEES 1931 AS A HARD YEAR 





Believes Agency Limitation Would Go 
Far Toward Making Company Opera- 
tions More Economical 





Thomas C. Moffatt of Newark, former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and a leader in agency 
ranks, thinks this year will witness a 
great contraction in fire company facili- 
ties and expenses and a writing off of 
capital investments in many lines of 
business. One present condition is an 
“overproduction of producers” and in 
urging agents to support agency limita- 
tion and qualification in a well-received 
talk on current problems before the re- 





THOMAS C. MOFFATT 


gional meeting Monday at the Hotel 
Astor in New York of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc., 
he said in part: 

Insurance, in common with all other 
business, must take account of stock and 
analyze what responsibility it has in caus- 
ing the general depression and what it 
must do if we are to assist in bringing 
about a restoration to normal times. 

In order to make a readjustment in 
the business of insurance and in the 
agency end of it in particular, we should 
try to understand the causes that have 
produced the present situation and profit 
by our mistakes in our future conduct. 
Whatever the causes are, however, the 
companies are affected in a way com- 
parable to the conditions after the San 
Francisco fire, except that their funds 
are now reduced by a deflated value, in- 
stead of by the payment of losses to 
policyholders, who, in turn, used the 
funds to restore property values. After 
a conflagration there is a transfer of 
funds from one set of hands to another; 
in the present situation, of course, there 
is a shrinkage of property values and 
securities which cannot and does not 
flow from one to another but affects all 
alike. 


Real Effects To Be Felt in 1931 


Outside of the investment loss the in- 
surance business is still to feel the ef- 
fects of the depression by increased loss- 
es and a falling off of premium income. 
Reduced values are not always imme- 
diately disclosed and loss of payroll is 
not indicated until policy expirations. 
Both companies and agents, therefore, 
will appreciate what our commercial 
friends are experiencing, and even should 





URGES INLAND MARINE SALES 


J. P. Hollerith of North British & Mer- 
cantile Cites Lines on Which New 
Income Can Be Secured 
J. P. Hollerith, in charge of inland 
marine and specialty lines for the New 
York office of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, gave a clever sales talk Monday 
before the regional meeting here of the 
New York suburban agents on the de- 
velopment of new premium income to 
offset that which agents are now losing 
through continual reductions in rates on 
Straight fire business. He cited as an 
illustration the tremendous insurance 
now placed on all new bridges because 
the bonds issued to secure funds prior 
to construction cannot be easily sold un- 
less the buyers are assured that all haz- 
ards associated with bridges are insured. 
He also spoke of large use and occu- 
pancy lines being placed recently on the 
Hudson & Manhattan tubes to New Jer- 

sey. 

Those who plan Southern travel trips 
at this time of the year are especially 
good prospects for tourist floater and 
personal effects covers Mr. Hollerith 
said. Such persons have money and 
agents can discover who they are through 
their friends and the personal and so- 
ciety columns in newspapers. He sug- 
gested that agents send such prospects 
a letter and leaflet outlining the insur- 
ance and then follow this up the next 
day by personal calls or telephone mes- 
sages. 

Among the lines of coverage which Mr. 
Hollerith suggested for further develop- 
ment are aviation risks which carry a 
rate of about 20% on “all risks” poli- 
cies; aircraft damage; rain insurance; 
water damage, which risks must be in- 
spected before they are written and 
which policies do not cover water system 
repair costs but only damage done by 
water to other property. 


general business recover more or less 
promptly, the shrinkage will be more ap- 
parent to us in 193]. 

It has been said that perhaps 30% of 
the concerns in various lines of business 
must fail or retire voluntarily, before 
those surviving will be able to conduct 
their operations on a profitable basis. In- 
surance agencies are no exception to the 
rule, and I firmly believe that readjust- 
ment along this line will take place either 
orderly or by force of economic events. 

The agents’ associations for years have 
taken the position that there are too 
Many agents, and so many unqualified, to 
properly serve the public; in other words 
“overproduction of producers” Without 
realizing that this same condition was 
common with almost every line of busi- 
ness, we have been on the right track, 
and it is too bad that it could not have 
been voluntarily corrected by those in a 
position to do so. That our position has 
been correct is further evidenced by the 
report of the insurance commissioners’ 
convention in September and the final 
words adopted at their December meet- 
ing last year. 

The public have now been brought to 
realize that overproduction—whether it 
be of goods or insurance agents—is eco- 
nomically unsound. 

This examination of the expense fac- 
tor is, paradoxical as it may seem, both 
good and bad for the agency business. 
It is good—because the properly quali- 
fied agent, who works, will have many 
more opportunities to discuss insurance 
expense with new prospects and gain the 
privilege of telling to willing ears of his 
expert service. It is bad—because of the 
increased attractiveness of mutual insur- 
ance—self insurance—and the pressure 
for irregular contracts and rebating. 


Analyzing Expense Items 
The insurance companies are no excep- 
tion to the rule and are casting their 
eye upon the expense item. The larg- 
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est single factor is the acquisition cost— 
that means you and I. 

There have been conferences held in 
this city recently between the casualty 
companies and the agents, looking to- 
ward a readjustment of expense to mect 
competitive disabilities. Progress was 
made and I hope eventually some solw- 
tion will be found to reallocate expense 
loadings within the business itself, so 
that proper acquisition costs may be pro- 
vided for those qualified to receive them 
and denied to those not so entitled. 

Again, there are too many agents re- 
ceiving the maximum commission and 
giving the minimum of value and service. 

Now is the time, if ever, for agents 
acting in. concert through their associa- 
tions, under intelligent leadership, to as- 
sist the companies in meeting the prob- 
lems which cannot be denied. The indi- 
vidual agent is powerless to accomplish 
anything except through association with 
his fellow agents. So much can be done 
now that seemed impossible before, that 
we are presented with a wonderful op- 
portunity. The companies and the pub- 
lic are ready to accept reforms that are 
now recognized as essential, to restore a 


profitable, normal business at a reason- 
able cost. It will require careful study 
and constructive thought in local, state 
and national associations, in conference 


with companies and state officials, to ac- 
complish the necessary readjustment. We 
must carefully weigh our own shortcom- 
ings and be prepared to make sacrifices 


for the general good. 
Agents’ Market Oversold 
lf it is true that the market is over- 
sold—“overproduction of producers”’— 
then some way must and will be found 


to remedy that situation. 
failure or retirement of many agencies. 
There are many today, and have been 
for a long time past, operated at a loss, 
either with or without the knowledge of 
the agent himself The truth will not 
only be learned by the agencies that fail 
but by the companies represented in 

( Many of these men might 


It may be that 


those offices. 
better be working for some other agency 
or consolidate their efforts with others 
at a lower overhead to make one strong 
organization. One trouble is that we all 
want to be the big boss or be paid out 
of proportion to the other fellow. 
Perhaps our greatest difficulty is the 
human weakness of being unwilling to 
face unpleasant fact, and like “Andy,” 
“postpone the evil day.” The insurance 
companies might precipitate the crisis, 
and I am not sure they will not, by ar- 
bitrarily reducing commissions and _ in- 


sisting upon balances being paid on time. 
It would be the height of folly to sit 
by and see a readjustment of commis- 
sion payments made, without at the same 
time an adjustment of the competitive 
conditions under which we operate. 

We have hundreds of local boards 
throughout the country who have in their 
hands the solution to the problem of limi- 
tation and qualification of agents. It can 
never be made effective, however, with- 
out the co-operation of the companies 
and the assistance of agents in adjoin- 
ing communities throughout the entire 
country. | am sure that the compa- 
nies are now sold on the theory that we 
have advanced for so many years, that 
there are too many agents and too few 
properly qualified. 

The companies’ own expenses are too 
high, both at the home office and in the 
field, in supervising this vast horde of 
undesirables, and unquestionably the loss 
ratio is higher. 


Get Legitimate Agents Together 


Your program should be to secure the 
co-operation of all legitimate agents in 
your territory—along with all other 
agents’ associations—and to purge from 
the membership those agents you know 
are not fit to be in the business, either 
through ignorance, character or financial 
inability. You would thus be in a posi- 
tion to go to the companies represent- 
ing those and only those agents to whom 
the production of the insurance business 
should be intrusted. We should discuss 
in open forum practical ways of reduc- 
ing, not only our own overhead, but the 
general expense items of insurance rates. 
It is now well known that the payment 
of maximum commissions to every 
“Tom,” “Dick” and “Harry,” including 
those banks, mortgage companies, build- 
ing and loan associations who perform no 
service for assured or company, but de- 
pend upon the coercive power of credit, 
is an economic waste. The perpetuation 
of agents of this kind, who are not de- 
pendent on the agency business for their 
principal income, weakens by just that 
much the agents and brokers who are 
devoting their entire time and energy to 
the insurance business and will delay the 
return to normal times. 


If we could go to the companies on 
the limitation and qualification features 
alone—with clean hands, and secure by 
legislation, if necessary, some relief, i 
would be of inestimable benefit to the 
public, the companies and ourselves. I 
believe we would be able to operate much 
more economically at a lower commis- 





Business Reciprocity 
Urged by “Duke” Potter 


DENIES IT IS BOYCOTT PLAN 
Rochester Agent Says It is Logical to 
Patronize Products of Stock 
Insurance Buyers 


Wellington Potter, that forcible and 
dynamic speaker and local agent from 
Rochester, N. Y., better known as 
“Duke” Potter, presented Monday to the 
agents at the regional meeting in New 
York of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., the plan of busi- 
ness reciprocity which it is expeceed the 
National Association will approve at its 
mid-year meeting in March for the 
agents of the whole country. Mr. Potter 
had originally intended to speak on com- 
batting mutual and state fund competi- 
tion from the casualty viewpoint but de- 
ferred this talk until another meeting be- 
cause of a shortage of time. 

Business reciprocity Mr. Potter brief- 
ly defined as patronizing those who in 
turn place their insurance with stock 
fire and casualty companies. He denies 
vigorously that it is a boycott scheme be- 
cause no mention is made or lists com- 
piled of those who insure with assess- 
ment companies and containing the ad- 
vice that their products should not be 
bought. Instead the move aims to bring 
increased patronage to loyal assureds by 
awakening and directing the great slum- 
bering buying of insurance agents, fami- 
lies, employes and friends toward the 
products of those manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who believe in obtaining their 
insurance through legitimate local agents. 

Considerable publicity has already been 
given to this subject of business reciproc- 








sion cost, and be in a better position to 
meet the competition of mutuals, State 
Funds and self-insurers. 

It is unfortunate that the Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
New Jersey uniform commission law. It 
should never have been enacted in the 
first place. Perhaps the least said the 
better, but when you realize that we have 
been telling the insurance commissioners 
that they have nothing to say about the 
rates of commission and now learn that 
the state has that police power, you will 
appreciate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion I hope no attempt is made else- 
where to invite government regulation of 
our commissions. 


ity. Agents and other insurance men 
have advocated it for some time but this 
present movement really got started a 
few weeks ago when the Rochester local 
board passed a long resolution (already 
published in these columns) urging the 
National Association to adopt the idea 
nationally. Mr. Potter was chairman of 
the committee which presented this reso- 
lution. The headquarters of the National 
l\ssociation quickly approved the idea and 
has presented it to its more than 12,000 
members in order to secure reactions 
which will guide the officers and national 
councillors at their meeting at Nashville, 
Chrysler Act Crystalized Idea 

Five years ago Mr. Potter first began 
work on this proposition. Then he ob- 
tained a list of some fifty nationally 
used articles and asked the National As- 
sociation to discover whether the manu- 
facturers patronized stock or assessment 
insurance companies. The plan was 
turned down as savoring of a boycott 
proposition. 

However, the action of the Chrysler 
Motor Corp. last fall in transferring over 
$100,000,000 of insurance from stock coni- 
panies to mutuals so aroused the agents 
of the country that they became more 
receptive to the idea of business reciproc- 
ity. Potter wrote Walter P. Chrysler and 
inquired why. he didn’t continue to buy 
stock insurance when he sold his cars 
through an agency, or dealer, system 
with commissions to salesmen. The 
Rochester agent failed to get any satis- 
factory answer. Mr. Potter said that as 
a result of this incident the Chrysler 
company lost nine prospective sales on 
one floor in the building in Rochester 
where he has his offices. 

The speaker urged the New York sub- 
urban agents to patronize those firms 
which buy stock insurance 100%. One 
plan is to secure a loyalty list of such 
manufacturers and other concerns which 
make nationally known products and to 
place it in the hands of every member of 
the National Association. More than 
that, local boards will be asked to pre- 
pare lists of loyal local concerns for the 
guidance of agents in small areas all over 
the country. 

Mr. Potter declared that the buying 
power of the agents of this country and 
those they can influence is so tremen- 
dous that manufacturers will hesitate a 
long while before deliberately creating 
a big sales resistance by not doing in- 
surance business with local agents. He 
said that the Rochester Board had re- 
ceived requests for speakers on this plan 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

= Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven. 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year | A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A D.. History records that the wor ld progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two !housand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen" 
2 Today Faith is as then. Today. as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
= mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
, = of progress and prosperity. 

: Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 

Zz it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
= NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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F. L. Gardner Analyzes 
Mortgage Interests 


ADVISES CLOSER ATTENTION 





Says Agents Should Give Full Considera- 
tion to Insurance Protection on 
Property Loans 





Mortgage institutions and mortgage in- 
terests and their relations with local 
agents was the subject of some advice 
given the members of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc., 
at the regional meeting Monday in New 
York by Frank L. Gardner of Pough- 
keepsie, former president of both the 


state and the national associations. He 
said that it is vital for agents to keep 
in mind the third party to the fire in- 
and to give the com- 


surance contract 





FRANK L. GARDNER 
plete service to which mortgagees are 
entitled. 

In his experience Mr. Gardner has 
found that mortgage institutions are 
often complaining of inadequate insur- 
ance protection on loans for the reason 
that local agents consider principally 
their dealings with direct assureds. Mr. 
Gardner urged cultivation of mortgage 
institution friendships and closer co-op- 
eration with these companies and along 
this line suggested that local boards ap- 
point committees to work with banks so 
that there will be fewer insurance prob- 
lems associated with mortgages. 

“The insurance clerk connected with 
a mortgage company has many com- 
plaints to make. He says that the agents 
do not deliver their policies promptly— 
forms are not concurrent—descriptions 
of property is not correct—insurance not 
in same name as deed—endorsement 
changing title slow in being made—re- 
newals not delivered before expiration of 
policies, and in fact, many of these clerks 
testify that every wrinkle in their faces 
was caused by worry inflicted on them 
by poor agents. Now obviously every 
policy is not wrong, but these mortgage 
clerks are the same as you in that you 
expect uniformly good service. When 
that is lacking, not only do you kick but 
the memory of that lack of service re- 
mains with youn like a sore finger. Criti- 
cisms such as the above irritate mort- 
gage companies and cause some of them 
to select a ‘favored broker or company’ 
for the purpose of eliminating this trou- 
ble. 

How to Correct Harmful Situation 

“If that briefly is a fair picture of the 
present situation, what is the best way 
of correcting it? First, I believe we 
should spend sufficient time in every 
agents’ organization to instill in the 
minds of our members their responsibil- 
ity to mortgage companies not only for 
their own business but in protecting that 


of every other member of their organi- 
zation. Then, the organization should 
appoint a capable committee to call on 
each mortgage company in their: terri- 
tory; go over the situation frankly; as- 
sure them that they will not only advo- 
cate proper service, but that further they 
will give them a list of competent agents ; 
and if any of these agents fail to give 
satisfactory service they will appreciate 
their taking the case up with them, and 
that that member will either improve 
his service or be dropped from their 
association. 

“Tn addition to that, the mortgage com- 
pany will not be handicapped by the 
sales resistance of your members. Now 
this is not a threat and should not be 
made as one, but is simply common sense. 
Insurance agents must be good sales- 
men; otherwise they would starve. There- 
fore, if one of their friends is looking 
for a mortgage, and the agent knows of 
it and that if it is obtained from a mort- 
gage company which will not accept an 
insurance policy from him, it is obvious 
that that agent will do everything in his 
power to keep him away from that com- 
pany and to interest him in one that is 
friendly. 

“All things being equal, financial insti- 
tutions will welcome your co- -operation 
instead of your organized opposition. It 
is for that reason that if you can assure 
them of proper insurance service from 
your members, you will have little to 
fear unless someone in their organization 
is getting the benefit of the commission. 
If that is a fact, it is usually some in- 
dividual; and if the officers and stock- 
holders can be shown that this individual 
for his personal gain is hurting their bus- 
iness as a whole, you may be sure they 
will be interested. 

Financial Institutions Not Keen on Sell- 
ing Insurance 

“There is a very good reason why fi- 
nancial institutions that understand in- 


surance prefer to have you sell the in- 
surance to their clients. A mortgage 
company, as a tule, only demands fire 
insurance, and there is a great possibil- 
ity that the lack of use and occupancy, 
rent insurance, tornado, airplane or pub- 
lic liability might be the cause of the 
owner losing his property. If the mort- 
gage company has told this man that 
they would look after the insurance, both 
he and his friends might well blame the 
company. 

“Tf an agent has solicited him for these 
various coverages and he has refused to 
carry them, it is then his own fault. In 
other words, an insurance denartment in 
a mortgage company does not produce 
solicitors. They obtain their business 
through the coercive force of the lending 
of money, and the only way to have a 
man covered properly on insurance is to 
leave him open to competition. If this 
was not a fact, the Bank of Italy would 
not have cut out their insurance depart- 
ment in the hundreds of branches which 
this bank maintained. There is no doubt 
that these departments brought in thou- 
sands of dollars in profits but so much 
grief with it, that those at the head of 
the bank cut out all their insurance de- 
partments. 

“Now the answer as I see it is con- 
ference with mortgage companies and 
then with your insurance companies. I 
believe that the stock companies would 
be very glad to agree to work with you 
and to give an additional protection to 
all mortgage companies, so as to avoid 
any fear on their part as to lapse of 
coverage or change in title (you must 
realize that in dealing with this third 
party, there is no moral hazard and that 
many companies recognize this situation 
at the present time). If some individual 
connected with a mortgage company was 
to demand an unfair coverage I am cer- 
tain that that situation could be straight- 
ened out by conference.” 
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Bank Agency Letter 


(Continued from Page 19) 
the top of this suggested letter was the 
following: 

“If you value your business, your co- 
operation is urgently requested to help 
prevent banks or financial institutions 
being appointed as agents. Your town 
may be next! Use the suggested letter 
below, as the basis of protest to the Su- 
burban Division, the Superintendent of 
Insurance and each of your fire and cas- 
ualty companies. Do not delay! ‘The 
prompt assistance of every suburban New 
York agent is desired.” 

Extracts from the text of the letter 
are given herewith: 

“Believing that this application is a 
subterfuge, as the officers of both the 
trust company and realty corporation 
being identical, and being undoubtedly 
for the purposes (1) Of insuring prop- 
erties of the officers, directors and stock- 
holders, which through dividend pay- 
ment would incur a form of rebate to 
themselves as insureds, and (2) To re- 
fuse policies of established agents on 
which their interest is mortgagee either 
as the trust company or of their sub- 
sidiaries, we hereby protest the appoint- 
ment of each or any of the before named 
affiliated corporations. 

“Furthermore, we understand that Mr. 
, who is president of both the trust 
company and the realty corporation, will 
personally conduct the agency and that 
the insurance business is to be conducted 
in the banking office of the trust com- 
pany. 





“It is our firm belief that the appoint- 


ment of any bank, financial institution 
or subsidiary thereof, which uses _ its 
power to coerce their mortgagors to 
place their insurance requirements with 
them to the exclusion of established 
agents and their companies is detrimen- 
tal to the best interest of the insurance 
business, and is contrary to the estab- 
lished principles of the American Agency 
System and to the well known and clear- 
ly enunciated ‘Milwaukee Declaration of 
Principles’ of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

“Since the assured pays the premium 
on the policies of insurance we hold it 
to be the rights of the assured to select 
his own agent provided the policy sub- 
mitted is of a sound insurance company. 

“May we enlist your aggressive aid to 
prevent the appointment as agent of 
banks, financial institutions or subsid- 
iary thereof in Mount Kisco or any 
other territory over which you have 
jurisdiction. 

“Your reply by earlv mail advising the 
action taken will be appreciated.” 


“Duke” Potter Talks 


(Continued from Page 20) 


from St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
New England and other places since the 
movement was given publicity, thereby 
showing the interest taken. 

To test the reactions of manufacturers 
themselves Mr. Potter wrote to a num- 
ber in Rochester and those who carried 
stock coverage replied that they favored 
this idea of business reciprocity. He read 
a number of these letters which showed 
that the writers were awake to the buy- 
ing power of insurance agents. They 
had and desired to keep the good will 
of stock company agents. At the con- 
clusion of his talk Mr. Potter read a 
very long list of manufacturers repre- 
sented by the articles of clothing, food, 
furniture, etc., used in his own home in 
order to show that agents have a direct 
purchasing connection with a tremen- 
dous number of big concerns throughout 
the country. 








AMERICAN OF N. J. MEETING 

The annual election of directors of the 
American of Newark will be held at the 
home office on Monday, February 2 
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Rogers Urges Support 
Of Qualification Bill 


SENDS MESSAGE TO AGENTS 





President of State Association Also 
Wants Legislation to Curb Competi- 
tion of State Fund 





President Theodore L. Rogers, Little 
Falls, of the New York State Association 
of Local Agents, Inc., who was unable 
to be present at the regional meeting 
Monday in New York on account of the 
serious illness of his daughter, sent a 
message through Albert Dodge of Buf- 
fal In this message Mr. Rogers urged 
the agents to support the qualification 
bill which he hoped will be passed by 





THEODORE L. ROGERS 


the New York legislature at the present 
session. 

“Our proposed bill simply provides that 
anyone desiring to be licensed as an in- 
surance agent in the future shall pass 
an examination to be held before some 
representative of the Insurance Depart- 
ment,” wrote Mr. Rogers. “This exami- 
nation probably would be similar to that 
which applicants for brokerage licenses 
are forced to take under the brokers’ 
qualification law, and the bill provides 
that those desirous of taking the exami- 
nation pay a reasonable fee, running from 
$2 up to $20, te defray the expense of 
the examinations. 

“This proposed law would not affect 
anyone who is now licensed as an insur- 
ance agent in the fire and casualty lines. 

“The brokers of the state are very 
much interested in this proposed law 
because only by the passage of such a 
law can the brokers’ qualification bill 
be made really effective. It has devel- 
oped that some who have tried the brok- 
ers’ examination have failed, and have 
turned right around and been licensed 
by some of the companies as agents. 

State Fund Regulation 

“Another bill that we desire to intro- 
duce and pass this session is one to 
bring the State Insurance Fund more 
closely under the supervision of the In- 
surance Department so that it will be 
subject to the same rates and conditions 
that the mutual and stock companies are. 
Personally, I feel that an injustice is done 
to the tax-paying insurance agents of 
the state by allowing the State Fund to 
discount its rates in advance and adver- 
tise the advantages of the State Fund 
as is done. My contention is that the 
State Fund never was created with the 
intention of becoming an active competi- 
tor. 

“T earnestly ask that the insurance 
agents of this state assist us by taking 
these matters up seriously with their rep- 
resentatives in the assembly and senate, 
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UNIQUE NEW N. B. & M. ADV’T 





Pamphlet to Local Agents Contains Col- 
ored Photographs Showing Collec- 
tion of Valuable Jewelry 

The advertising department of the 
North British & Mercantile is to be con- 
gratulated upon the fine pamphlet, con- 


taining color photography and featuring 
jewelry insurance which it has placed 
in the hands of agents. This attractive 
piece of business building publicity was 
prepared by Publicity Director Chauncey 

Miller and his assistant, William J, 
Traynor. The advertising department 
claims that the colored photograph, 
showing a group of necklaces, rings, 
bracelets and pendants worth $65,000, is 
the first of its kind to be used in local 
agency advertising literature. 

This four page pamphlet gives the 
name of the agency and then continucs 
with: “Nowadays one may not be adid- 
ing much to the ‘family jewels,’ but pres- 
ent prized possessions are well worth 
protecting.” 

Aside from the colored photograph the 
remaining sales text is as follows: 

“With the same instinctive sophisii- 
cation that guides her choice of jewcis, 
the modern woman protects their con- 
centrated value. Especially, this day and 
age, with unsettled economic conditions. 
She knows her jewels require protection 
at all times and in all places—at home, 
on the streets, while traveling—from 
burglary, theft, holdup, fire, dropping out 
of stones, etc. Her jewels, accordingly 
are protected by jewelry insurance 
against loss from practically any cause. 

“Her furs, too, are oftentimes insured 
under the same policy.” 





COMMERCIAL UNION CHANGES 





C. F. Rupprecht Transferred from Pa- 
cific Coast to New York; Lindsay 
Succeeds Him as Ass’t Manager 


C. F. Rupprecht, assistant manager of 
the Pacific department of the Commer- 


cial Union companies for the last three 
years, is being transferred to New York 
to occupy an important executive po- 
sition. He is succeeded on the Pacific 
Coast by A. N. Lindsay, secretary of the 
California, one of the Commercial Union 
group subsidiaries. 

Mr. Kupprecht. has been with the 
group since 1920 and for several years 
was state agent in Illinois and then Wis- 
consin. He went to the Coast in 1928. 
Mr. Lindsay has been with the Cali- 
fornia since 1905, holding posts in vari- 
ous large cities in the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. He became assistant secretary 
at the home office of the company in 
1922 and in 1925 was } appointed secre- 
tary. 





PHILA. SOCIETY MEETS 


A. Bruce Bielaski, head of the arson 
bureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was one of the speakers 
at the thirtieth annual banquet of the 
Insurance Society of Philadelphia Mon- 
day night at the Penn Athletic Club. 
Another speaker was Hugh D. Hart, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life. 
Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, acted as toastmaster. 








urging them to assist, and also to ac- 
quaint their companies with the fact that 
they feel an agents’ qualification bill will 
be of value not only to the insurance 
agents of this state but to the reliable 
insurance companies. 

“Last year there was considerable mis- 
understanding about what the bill pro- 
vided, but I have found in talking with 
some of the insurance executives that 
they will be with us for such a law, and 
I think that all the fair-minded compa- 
nies will withhold any objection if they 
understand the provisions of the bill. 

“Personally, I will not represent a com- 
pany in my office who strenuously op- 
poses an agents’ qualification bill, pro- 
viding for an examination of the ‘appli- 
cant.” 
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New Pa. Commissioner 





BS 
q 
; 


CHARLES F. ARMSTRONG 


Charles F. Armstrong of Leechburg, 
Pa., took office this week as the new in- 
surance commissioner of that state, suc- 
ceeding Colonel Matthew H. Taggart, 
who has headed the department for the 
last few years. Mr. Armstrong is a 
banker and operator of coal mines and 
last year ran for lieutenant governor of 
Pennsylvania on the ticket with the new 
governor, Gifford Pinchot. 





NEWARK 1930 FIRE LOSSES 
Were About $93,000 Higher in Past Year 
Over 1929; $600,000 Less 
Than 1926 
According to figures released this week 
by the Underwriters Protective Associa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., the fire losses for 
that city for the year just closed show 
an increase of about $93,000 over that 
of 1929, but a decided decrease under 
1926, the latter year being one of the 
worst in the history of the state. The 
fire losses for 1930, the last six months 
being estimated, have been put at $1,- 
608,659, December being the worst month 


of the year. 
Monthly losses for the year were as 
follows: January, $166,931; February, 


$93,705; March, $188,035; April, $129,748; 
May, $87,401; June, $135,538; July, $76,- 
051; August, $132,622; September, $73,- 
297; October, $71,352; November, $62,- 
508, and December, $391,665. 


H. E. MOORE SPECIAL AGENT 

B. P. Carter, general agent at Rich- 
mond, Va., representing a group of fire 
companies, announces the appointment 
of Harry E. Moore as special agent. Mr. 
Moore will devote a part of his time to 
supervisory work in the field and part 
to duties in the office at Richmond. He 
has already entered upon his new du- 
ties. For four years he supervised Vir- 
ginia for the National Ben Franklin and 
the Concordia of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark group, resigning this position sev- 
eral months ago. Previously he was spe- 
cial agent in North Carolina for several 
years for the Hawks general agency of 
Greensboro. 








DEATH OF H. M. ZIMMER 

H. M. Zimmer, Illinois state agent of 
the Home of New York, who was to 
have retired from active business on Feb- 
ruary 1, died suddenly on Monday at 
the home of his brother, Edwin J. Zim- 
mer, in Chicago. He was fifty-seven 
years old and had spent his entire busi- 
ness career in fire insurance. He started 
with the Phoenix of London and had 
been with the Home for twenty-five 
years. He was a member of the Blue 


Goose and the Masons. Mr. Zimmer 
will be succeeded by A. H. Knight who 
has been at the New York home office 
for some time. Formerly he was Illinois 
state agent for the National Liberty. 





EMPIRE STATE POND MEETS 





Geo. F. Krank, Hanover Special Agent, 
Elected Most Loyal Gander at 
Syracuse Gathering 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of 
the Empire State Pond of the Blue Goose 
was held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., on the night 
of January 12. Several candidates were 
initiated and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

George F. Krank, most loyal gander; 
W. H. Bryant, supervisor of the flock; 
David Davidson, custodian of the gos- 


lings; Donald E. Maclay, guardian of the 
pond; A. L. Ross, wielder of goose quill, 
and C. W. Inglehart, keeper of the gold- 
en goose egg. 

The next meeting which will be the 
spring meeting will be held in Albany 
under the auspices of the Albany Puddle. 





VICTORY AGENT IN N. Y. C. 


The Victory of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the Fire Association fleet, has ap- 
pointed Albert B. Liell, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son avenue, New York City, as its met- 
ropolitan agent. This is effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 


BALTIMORE APPROVES I. U. B. 

The Association of Fire Underwriters 
of Baltimore has voted to permit the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board to operate 
in Baltimore. At the annual meeting of 
the board Henry W. Warfield was elect- 
ed president and John G. Price vice- 
president. Carl W. Wheelock, secretary- 
manager of the association, was elected 
treasurer. 





N. Y. FIELDMEN’S MEETING 

The Underwriters Association of New 
York State will hold its 1931 annual 
meeting at Upper Saranac Lake on 


July 7-8. 











Not the Biggest 
But ‘igen ! 


You finish that headline, “The Ohio Farmers 
Insurance Company is not America’s biggest fire 
insurance Company but it’s a good one.” 
fortunate we don’t all insist upon being the biggest 
or the best. There would not be enough “est”’s to 


go around. 


When a good agent wants a good medium sized 
Company he is likely to approve a Company with 
ample resources, with years of experience, with 
an established reputation for providing real pro- 
tection for policyholders and for being a real 


agents’ Company. 


If you know a good insurance agent who needs 
a good fire company ask him to write to 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


It is 


OHIO 
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Modern Sales Psychology Applied To 
Sale Of Complete Auto Protection 


By WALTON H. GRIFFITH, 


Manager, Automobile Underwriting Dep’t, America Fore Cos. 


For the past year or two veteran auto- 
mobile underwriters, experienced local 
agents and aggressive brokers specializ- 
ing in automobile insurance have been 
giving a great deal of consideration to 
the situation which has developed in this 
line. They all admit that the gradual 
reduction in the cost of the usual fire 
and theft covers has created a problem 
in that many policies are now written 
at minimum premiums and even with the 
increase in commissions which has been 
made effective country-wide, the local 
agent and broker do not find enough re- 
turn on these covers to warrant aggres- 
sive development of this business. The 
tendency has been to neglect the fire 
company end of automobile insurance on 
account of the small premiums in favor 
of the casualty lines which produce a 
larger premium and commission return. 

This situation has been aggravated by 
the increasing control of the new car 
business by the finance companies, which 
over a period of years have educated the 
car owner to think that fire and theft 
covers were the only important forms of 
protection for their automobiles. Com- 
mon sense, backed by the accurate sta- 
tistical records of the various states, 
tells us that in the constantly increasing 
traffic congestion of today, damage by 
collision is far more likely to cause finan- 
cial loss to the car owner than any other 
peril which can be insured against. 


Today, the finance companies are 
realizing the necessity of protection 
against the collision hazard and _ since 


the plan of single interest collision cover 
(which does not protect the car owner 
or purchaser) has not proven altogether 
satisfactory, there are indications that 
the finance companies are considering 
the inclusion of collision protection along 
with fire and theft. This would be a 
step in the right direction but does not 
help the agent or broker who is con- 
cerned mostly with car owners who have 
paid for their automobiles. 


Need New Sales Methods 


The ‘answer to the problem of making 
the fire company coverages more at- 
tractive and more remunerative to the 
local agent or broker seems to lie else- 
where. A good many experienced auto- 
mobile underwriters feel that a change 
in the selling methods for automobile in- 
surance will produce the desired results 
far quicker than waiting for the finance 
companies to educate the car owners. 
They feel that under the present con- 
ditions the car owner has been offered 
too many individual coverages with a 
separate rate and premium charge for 
each one, making it necessary for the 
insurance salesman to make not one, but 
several sales, before he has sold the car 
owner a policy that will give him the 


full protection which he ought to carry.’ 


There is no intent to criticize the com- 
panies for offering to insure against a 
number of perils; on the contrary, every- 
one agrees that the more protection can 
be broadened and liberalized the better 
it is for all parties concerned. It is in 
the manner of offering the protection 
that our present day sales methods are 
being criticized and when you examine 
the arguments in favor of a more up-to- 
date handling of sales there appears to 
be considerable merit in the claim that 
agents, brokers and companies will all 
profit by adopting a different plan which 
is more in line with the sales psychol- 
ogy of 1931. 

Let us see how a sale is now made 
under the existing rules as to fire com- 
pany forms and coverages. First, the 
car owner is solicited for his automo- 
bile insurance and is asked what kind 


of protection is wanted. Disregarding 
the casualty covers, the car owner says 
“Fire and theft,” for he has been edu- 
cated to think these are the only im- 
portant hazards. So an initial sale is 
completed without much sales resistance. 
Then the agent inquires about collision 
and promptly meets with considerable 
sales resistance, for this means doubling 
or quadrupling the cost which has al- 
ready been established for the fire and 
theft. 

Whether he succeeds in making a sec- 
ond sale for collision or not, the agent 
then successively takes up windstorm, 


towing expense, flood, aircraft damage 
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and riot or strikes protection, encounter- 
ing a steadily increasing sales resistance 
to each cover he persuades the car owner 
to add. Almost invariably it results in 
the car owner taking less than full pro- 
tection and in far too many cases it 
results in his closing matters by saying 
“Just give me fire and theft and let all 
those other things go.” 


Car Owner Finds Himself Unprotected 


Under this method the result is only 
a fire and theft premium in most cases, 
and whenever a loss occurs under any 
of the other hazards that the car owner 
could have been protected against, the 
agent has to tell him it is not covered. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory and 
more destructive to building business 
with a client than to have to tell him 
he is not protected by insurance against 
the particular loss which has been sus- 
tained, admitting at the same time that 
you could have sold him the protection 
for a very reasonable cost. It is not 
fair, but the assured almost invariably 
blames the agent for his own failure to 
take the coverage which would have paid 
the losses. Whether a loss occurs or 
not, the agent has only secured a small 
premium (fire and theft countrywide 
averages only about $8 per car and in 
many cases is far less) and has not sold 
his client the full protection which he 
could easily afford to carry on his prop- 
erty. 

Now let us see how the proponents of 
the new sales idea would handle a simi- 
lar case. The agent would solicit the 
car owner’s automobile insurance, show- 
ing him the exceedingly broad protec- 
tion against many hazards and pointing 
out that virtually any kind of loss would 


be covered. When the question of cost 
was brought up, the agent would quote 
the premium for the complete cover 
(usually figuring collision on an appro- 
priate deductible basis), pointing out 
that the total cost for all this protection 
only amounted to a reasonable sum per 
month. 


Selling Complete Coverage in One 
Policy 


The average car can usually be com- 
pletely covered for less than it would 
cost to rent storage space for three or 
four months and the owner should be 
sold the idea that complete insurance 
protection which only costs one-third or 
one-fourth of the cost for a garage to 
leave his car in at night is not unduly 
expensive. If a sale is made, the job 
and the policy delivered and both agent 
and assured have the satisfaction of 
knowing almost any possible loss will be 
covered. 

But supposing the cost compels the 
car owner to turn down the first propo- 
sition; the agent proceeds to explain how 
a larger deductible on collision will re- 
duce the cost, or eliminate collision en- 
tirely if the car owner is insistent that 
he is willing to stand the losses possible 
from this hazard, and in this way the 
cost is reduced to a point where it is 
acceptable to the car owner. From a 
psychological standpoint, it becomes 
easier and easier with each step to con- 
clude a sale for all the remaining cover- 
ages, and both agent and client have the 
satisfied feeling that the agent has made 
every effort to provide the very best 
protection which the client can afford. 
Under the old plan the car owner’s re- 
action is likely to be that the agent 1s 
trying to get as much money out of him 
as possible. Under the new plan he is 
more likely to feel that the agent has 
fitted the policy as well as possible to 
his needs so that it will provide the 
maximum protection which the car owner 
fecls he can afford. 


Better Protection—More Premiums 


An analysis of modern sales methods 
for many other lines shows that similar 
methods have been pursued with excel- 
lent results. The automobile is an ex- 
cellent illustration, for when first intro- 
duced everything was extra; you bought 
the car and then bought the proper 
equipment piece by piece. Today, you 
buy the car which you can afford and 
it is completely equipped, nothing else 
to buy. There seems good reason to be- 
lieve that the adoption of such improved 
sales methods would result in the aver- 
age policy including all fire company 
coverages excepting collision. Many 
more would include collision than are 
sold today under the current sales 
methods, and as more attractive forms 
of collision coverage are developed, it 
would be easier to market the complete 
policy against all fire company hazards. 

Just what such an outcome would 
mean to agents and companies is readily 
shown by a comparison of the premiums 
involved under the two systems. In- 
stead of selling the majority of his cli- 
ents a fire and theft coverage that would 
average around $8, the agent would 
sell most of them the towing expense, 
windstorm, hail, explosion, earthquake, 
riot, strikes, flood and aircraft combina- 
tion (this sells in the East for $4.50 per 
car for any car in any territory—in the 
South for from $5.50 up, depending on 
the territory) thereby producing an av- 
erage premium of $12.50 or more. He 
would certainly sell as many policies 
with collision included as he now does, 
probably more, so as a minimum it would 
appear that the local agent has an ex- 
cellent chance to increase his fire com- 
pany automobile premiums from 50% to 
60% without interviewing any more 
prospects and without devoting any 
more time per prospect. With such pos- 
sibilities, it would seem well worth while 
for local agents and brokers to give the 
new Sales idea a good try-out. 


Suits Actual Value Policies : 
With the increasing use of actual cash 


value policies there will be questions 
from agents as to how the new sales 
plan will fit these forms. The answer 
is “100%,” for under such complete coy- 
er policies as have been recently issued 
by our own organization, the agent will 
have no need to refer to rates at all. 
Every peril has a quoted flat premium 
under the actual value plan already 
shown in the manuals, and it is a simple 
matter of addition to quote the car own- 
er the cost of complete protection. 


Furthermore, our new automobile polj- 
cies do not require any endorsements to 
include the various new coverages which 
have recently been adopted, and in pre- 
paring them we endeavored to make it as 
convenient as possible for agents to vive 
their good clients as complete protec- 
tion as we can write on automobiles. We 
have found that actual value policies go 
a long ways towards eliminating areu- 
ments as to the amount of insurance 
and friction in the adjustment of ‘otal 
losses, and extending the protection 
under these forms will only make tiem 
more attractive. Many underwriters 
feel that an actual value “all risk” jol- 
icy is the goal towards which we are 
working, but as yet there are complica- 
tions which have not been overcome and 
the inclusion of all perils we are author- 
ized to insure against under the new »oli- 
cies is as close as we can come to the 
ideal all risk policy at present. 

In the preceding discussion, we have 
dealt only with the fire company auto- 
mobile policies, but since the automo)ile 
owner of today is equally interested in 
the insurance protection provided by 
casualty companies, let us now look at 
the situation from that angle. Many of 
the large insurance groups are issuing 
combined automobile policies covering 
both fire company and casualty hazards 
under one policy with one expiration and 
one total premium. 


Combined Fire and Casualty 


These combined policies enable an 
agent or broker to equip his client with 
complete automobile protection and in 
our own organization we have recently 
issued new “All-in-One” policies which 
permits writing every coverage our fire 
and casualty companies are authorized 
to issue on an automobile. This form 
has been prepared so that it requires no 
endorsements. In this way the alert 
agent or broker ‘is provided with the best 
of opportunities to use the proposed 
sales method of offering the complete 
protection as an entity instead of trying 
to build up the whole out of various 
parts selected by the buyer. 

It is true that the agent should fig- 
ure out the best forms of collision or 
theft cover, the proper limits of liability 
and property damage cover, and the cost 
of each item making up the complete 
policy which he will offer to his client. 
But this is no more than should be done 
in any case where the agent, acting as 
insurance adviser, expects to sell his 
client the proper forms and amount of 
protection which are best fitted to that 
particular client’s needs. 

Our own experience indicates that a 
steadily increasing percentage of auto- 
mobile insurance is being written under 
combined policies. The better class of 
automobile owners seem more “insurance 
conscious” and have been more respon- 
sive to the advantages of complete pro- 
tection under one form, but there seems 
no reason why any automobile owner 
should not be equally interested in car- 
rying as complete protection as he can 
afford, once the proper picture has been 
painted for him by a well posted insur- 
ance salesman. 

It seems quite likely that an aggres- 
sive campaign to sell each customer the 
additional protection will mean a worth- 
while increase in the fire company auto- 
mobile premiums and should check the 
tendency on the part of agents and 
brokers to neglect this end of automo- 
bile insurance. At the same time, by 
producing larger premiums on the broad- 
er protection, the companies would ac- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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One Hundred Fifty-fifth Semi-Annual Statement 











December 31, 1930 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 








Cash in Banks and Trust Companies....................00e0005 $ 7,700,856.23 
itis in Ge uiee dS OUR OR TENSOR RACES 8,823,380.00 
State and Province Bonds...............00cececcccececceceees 3,693,980.00 
County and Municipal Bonds........... eer ey Te ere er Te Tee Te 13,453,122.00 
I ice ernie bp aa bane tea KS ASR ARSE ES 12,064,750.00 
i OCTET OT EET CREE TC CECT ETE Te 7,674,460.00 
I Sih ie ae ds i aie eee eer ek ee Ae eau eS 21,647,200.00 
Dams ann Temst Company Steele. 2... cc ccccccccccccecceces 1,562,470.00 
rey Si I I ok 5s Ks eee awed A Wee es 27,891,064.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of transmission and in hands of Agents 10,715,960.01 
Be COC TE ECT ETT CT CTT eT OC ET ee ET Pere ee eT 655,715.00 
ee I I 6065-6 needed eetkcand es awd Seeeawes 1,013,168.00 
(Note: Securities at Actual Market Values, Dec. 31, 1930.)* $116,896,125.24 
LIABILITIES 

gg SECTS OTe ee TCC ECE E REET UL ETT ET Le sma ® 24,000,000.00+ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums................eccececeecees 40,721,992.00 
Co Geet Regine CN 5) 25s Sern Pace Ges bra efetrew a Wardle nib bars OEE RS RS 6,750,960.00 
Reserve for unpaid Reinsurance Premiums...................-: 981,267.71 
OCC CET Lent ECO as oe Sh BS FR rane cabin aie die Ase a aid Sela Bi 1,750,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due and unpaid.............. 200,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies and Dividends...................++:- 5,000,000.00 

i 37,491,905.53+ 
$116,896,125.24 

Surplus as regards policy-holders...........0 000 cece eee eeeees $ 61,491,905.53+ 


* A complete list of investments will be mailed to stockholders shortly. 
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Analysis Of Insurance Taxes 


(Continued from Page 18) 


terest of policyholders over 
as a whole was 4.25%, a 
equal to that of 4.29% reported for the 
corresponding period a year earlier. The 
remaining 95.75% was expended with 
ther general revenue that had not been 
raised for a special purpose or from a 
special class of citizens. Among the va- 
rious states twenty-five showed increases 
in percentages of special insurance taxes 
and twenty-three showed decreases, al- 
though in actual dollars expended by the 
Various insurance -departments  thirty- 
three showed increases with two others 


the country 
figure almost 


reporting exactly the same amounts as 
in 1929, leaving but thirteen with de- 
creases. (The amounts of special in- 


surance taxes levied indirectly upon pol- 
icyholders and the amounts spent in their 
interest for each state are given in the 
analysis entitled ‘Special State Insurance 
Licenses, Taxes and Fees Collected in 
1929, hereto appended.) 

“Table A, shown below, gives the 
centage of total receipts from 
state insurance taxes used for 
tenance of the state insurance depart- 
ments for the years 1915-1929, inclusive. 
Figures given are based on data for the 
District of Columbia and all states ex- 


per- 
special 
main- 


cept Pennsylvania prior to 1922, Louis- 

iana prior to 1926 and Nevada since 1927. 
LICENSES, TAXES AND 
FEES COLLECTED BY 
State State 


Insurance 
Department 
$1,034,612 

266,346 


Other Official 
$6,263,933 


States 
Connecticut 
Delaware 





D. of Columbia.... 410,908 
Kentucky ........ 1,365,738 = - — we veesees 
BERING 4546%06.0:00% 506,094 
Maryland ........ 1,085,282 = = = ..s000-- 
Massachusetts save. wees 3,534,270 
Michigan ......... b21595t 8 «= -*e&xsae ees 
N. Hampshire .... 44,180 396.917 
New Jersey ...... 2,468,010 1,993,274 
New York ....... 3,310,706 7,080,674 
NW. Carolina .....% LOST AIO 8 —«—s_ sR sates 
ci ee 273.248 7.506.000 
Pennsylvania ..... 460,255 7,058,055 
Rhode Island ..... 32,331 692,361 
Vermont ......... 36,110 326,068 
Warwentta.  s.i6ses 34,628 1,544,86¢ 
West Virginia..... O23,033  —§ wéieiriass 


YEAR’S LOSSES $463,612,762 





Increase of Close to 10% Over 1929; 
December Losses Show Smallest 
Increase Since Last July 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports that the fire losses in the 
United States during 1930 were $463,612,- 
762, as compared with $422,215,128 for 
1929, according to figures received from 
fire companies in this country. The in- 
this last year was $41,397,634 or 
ot much under 10%. For the month 
of December, 1930, the fire losses were 
$42.669,915 as against $39,215,338 in the 
same month of 1929. One bright spot in 
the picture is that the increase in De- 
cember last year over December, 1929, 
smallest monthly increase since 


crease 


was the 
last July. 
Several reasons may be cited for the 
increase in fire losses mationally last year 
and all of them are; associated with the 
ceneral business depression. In the first 
place there was an increase in moral haz-, 
rd claims, those fires deliberately set by 
who find themselves financially 
eames — in bad times and seek to 
oup by allowing fire companies to pay 
tock unsalable merchandise. How- 
ever, the gain in moral hazard losses has 
been as great as was expected. An- 
ther factor is the let-down in care ex- 
ercised in removing fire hazards. Busi- 
ness establishments faced with the ne- 
cessity of reducing expenses have too 
often curtailed their fire protection ex- 
penditures and this has naturally re- 
flected itself in increased fires. 


assure ds 


McAULIFFE SUCCEEDS MUNNS 
Kdward C. McAuliffe has been appoint- 
ed local manager in Philadelphia of Cor- 
m1 & Reynolds, Inc., succeeding Wal- 
ter C. Munns, who resigned to go with 
nother company. 


Mr. McAulitfe has 


Treasurer or 


The table discloses that in the earlier 

years larger percentages were spent for 

policyholders than at any other time. 

However, during the past five years there 

has been an upward trend which at the 

present seems to be inclined towards a 
fairly constant percentage.” 
TABLE A 

Percentages Spent for Service to 

Policyholders 


Per- Per- 

Year centage Year centage 
1915........2.. 648 1922... . 4.37 
WO1G o.55 i s6ss S809 1923.32 2ose 3.87 
1) | ern 5.62 Lhe: Se S71 
| 4.78 1) Ap ROR cn Cis" 
Lo) | ai 4.37 TOG: eo aise 3.94 
US ( erp: 1 1027 nc ssc% 4.16 
ed ee 4.08 MOR oes 4.29 

LO, AS eteeee 4.25 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has been fighting these high spe- 
cial state insurance taxes for several 
years and hopes that a trend toward re- 
duction will come in the not distant fu- 
ture. For two or three years there have 
not been many increases in tax rates 
which is at least a hopeful sign. 

Following are some statistics on spe- 
cial state insurance licenses, taxes and 
fees collected in Eastern states during 
1929: 


Ratio 
Spent for 
Service to 

Policy holders 


Ratio 
Used for 
Other State 

Purposes 


Expenses 
of Insurance 
Department 


$118,173 1.62% 98.38% 
6,100 2.29 97.71 
22,172 5.40 94.60 
67,189 4.92 95.08 
13,673 2.44 97.56 
$7,151 Sey 94 73 
190,887 4.96 95.04 
108,114 2.56 97.44 
13,240 3.00 97.00 
682,406 15.30 84.70 
749,716 6.82 93.18 
79,576 4.83 95.17 
110.146 1.48 98.52 
296,846 3.95 96.05 
20,600 2.84 97.16 
9,436 2.61 97.39 
51,632 3.27 96.73 
19,047 2.06 97.94 


BROKERAGE OFFICES MERGE 





Edward W. Dart of White & Dart, Inc., 
Becomes Vice-President of Hamilton 
& Wade, Inc. 

Edward W. Dart, prominent New York 
City insurance broker, and president of 
White & Dart, Inc., has been elected 
vice-president of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., 
insurance brokers. The business of 
White & Dart, Inc., will be merged with 
that of Hamilton & Wade, Inc., in a few 
days and ‘_° two offices will operate 


as one, with Edward W. Wade as presi- 
dent. 
Both men have been leaders in the 


brokerage field for a long while. Mr. 
Dart for several years had full charge 
of all the W. R. Hearst interests’ in- 
surance and handled this extensive and 
intricate account in a capable manner. 
He is also vice-president of the Visitors 
Guide Publishing Co., Inc., which pub- 
lishes the Visitors Guide that is placed 


in more than 100 of the leading hotels 
in New York City. 
FREEPORT, L. I, APPOINTMENT 


The Home of Néw York has appoint- 
ed the Davis Underwriting Agency of 
Freeport, Long Island, as its agents. This 
agency, established in 1876, is owned by 
Miss Florence Davis, daughter of its 
founder, who is the capable secretary 
of the Nassau County Agents’ Associa- 
tion. 





been a resident of Philadelphia for many 
years and for the past three years has 
been specialtagent for Corroon & Reyn- 
olds in Philadelphia and vicinity. He is 
well known to agents and brokers in 
Philadelphia and has an intimate knowl- 
edge of insurance conditions prevailing 
in that city. 








Franklin W. Fort 











Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


| 18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


—_—_——— 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 











GEORGE H. TRYON IMPROVING 





Well-Known Broker Has Been II] With 
Pneumonia Since First 
of the Year 
The condition of George H. Tryon of 
Marsh & McLennan who has been ill 
with pneumonia since New Year’s Day 
is showing some improvement. 





NIAGARA FALLS PROBLEM 


The Niagara Falls Insurance Agents 
Club has been asked by the board of 
education of the up-state city to release 
individual members from the understand- 
ing that none will quote lower than 
standard rates on any business they seek 
to underwrite. The board has received 
advice that individual agents desire to 
submit rates below standard but are for- 
bidden to do so by virtue of their mem- 
bership in the club. Release from this 
obligation is sought to bring about a 
saving to taxpayers. 


Mackintosh Death 


(Continued from Page 18) 





U. S. fire manager, relinquished the for- 
mer title in order that he might devote 
himself more to national responsibilities. 
He sent out then to agents of the com- 
panies a hopeful letter on the outlook 
for 1931, expressing the view that im- 
provement in business was sure to come 
because the United States had always 


recovered satisfactorily from past depres-. 


sions and gone on to new records of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Mackintosh was also active in sev- 
eral insurance company organizations and 
at the time of his death was vice-presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association and the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association and was. chair- 
man of the governing committee of the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board. He was 
a director of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau and a member of the committee on 
adjustments of the’ National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and of the finance 


committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. He was likewise sec- 
retary of the St. Andrews Society and 
vice-president of the Gramatan National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Bronxville. 

President Edward Milligan of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association named 
the following who attended the funeral 
services as representatives of that or- 
ganization: C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile; F. P. Hamilton, president of 
the Queen; Paul L. Haid, president of 
the America Fore group; William H. 
Koop, president of the Great American; 
Hart Darlington, manager of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, and Frank D. Layton, 
president of the National of Hartford. 

Those who were present as represent- 
atives of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters were: Percival Beresford, 
United States manager of the Phoenix 
of London; Paul L. Haid, president of 
the America Fore group; Robert P. Bar- 
bour, United States manager of the 
Northern Assurance; Charles E. Case, 
assistant manager of the North British 
& Mercantile, and Harold V. Smith, vice- 
president of the Home. 





Auto Sales Story 
(Continued from Page 26) 


quire a better distribution of experience 
tending. toward an “all risk” policy and 
the car owners would become better 
educated to the value of carrying insur- 
ance protection against all perils. 

It costs nothing to give this plan a fair 
trial and we are urging our agents to 
make use of out new policies to give the 
proposed selling method a chance to get 
results from their present clientele. Once 
it is tried, we are optimistic enough to 
believe it will go a long ways towards 
increasing the fire company protection 
carried by the average car owner, and 
will help speed the day when an auto- 
mobile owner will not be satisfied unless 
his car is protected against any form of 
damage which is insurable. 








O. J. PRIOR, President 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Hire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 












































ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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1931 and the Future 


LTHOUGH this is the season when insurance papers 
A review 1930, thoughts of fire insurance men are directed 
toward the future with the lessons of 1930 in mind. The chief 
one is an old one reemphasized, that the policyholders come 
first with agents and companies, and the producers come next 
with companies. 


This is a lesson that, in truth, is taught every year. The 
agent who ‘is an insurance counsellor to his assureds, one or 
two steps ahead all the way in caring for their insurance needs, 
is not particularly worried about business prospects. True, his 
volume may not have been so great in 1930 as in 1928 or 1929. 
but he knows that eventually the cycle will turn again. Mean- 
time he is economizing and planning for the upturn. 


Such a man has not been much affected by the discus- 
sion of business and the return of prosperity, despite the 
thousands of words, many reams of paper and pounds of 
printers’ ink that have been used. He is waiting and watching. 
In short he has been little swayed one way or the other. He 
has continued to do business largely in the same old way, with 
concern for his assureds paramount in his mind. 


So with companies, though they perhaps have had more 
and more complex problems with which to contend. Again 
policyholders came first. Closely following were those who 
sell insurance. Companies in this group have continued their 
old policy of keen and responsive interest in the problems cf 
agents. So they have enjoyed their usual cooperation from 
producers. 


Hence we look to 1931 and the future with confidence. 











AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Co. 
or New York 





Bronx Fire INsurANCE CoMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 





BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 





GtosE INSURANCE Co. oF AMERICA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








[ am reminded of a story told by C. W. 
Du Bois, of the Commercial Union, for 
many years active in New York state 
as special agent and adjuster. 

He canceled a dwelling risk in Leroy, 
N. Y., because apparently it had a tile 
chimney, which was very common in 
western New York in the early nineties. 
The risk burned but not from the tile 
‘-himney and moreover it was not a 
chimney but a ventilator. 

Mr. DuBois often laughingly referred 
to this incident as an example of out- 
standing underwriting and inspection 
work, even though it was not a tile chim- 
ney. Many of the older fieldmen will 
remember good old Charlie Du Bois who 
always did his utmost to give the younger 
men a lift and he helped me greatly. He 
was one of the great adjusters of his 
time and for practical horse sense and 
knowledge of values had no peer. I 
learned a lot about adjusting while sit- 
ting in on loss adjustments with him and 
older men—that was the way the young- 
er men in those days before bureaus 
vot their training, and it was a wonderful 
school to learn in. 

* 


* * 


The Secret of Marble or Wood Grain 


Effects 
The beautiful color effects and marvel- 
us designs created by placing oil and 


colors on the surface of water and in 
some cases stroking or stirring up the 
surface of the water, creating “wave” de- 
signs (for example observe the beauti- 
ful designs left by automobilists drop- 
ping oil on wet pavements) were first 
practically used by the slate mills in 
Vermont at the time when grate fires 
and ornamental mantels and fire places 
were in general use in the early fifties 
and sixties extending to the late eigh- 
ties. 

When I traveled in Vermont in the 
early nineteen hundreds all the slate 
mills had discarded their “marbleizing” 
buildings, but. I there learned all 
about them. A vat was filled with water, 
then oil and paints were put on the sur- 
face, which floated; then the water was 
stirred creating a beautiful design in 
imitation of the marble veining or onyx 
veining; then the finished parts (three 
parts, the mantle, and the two side up- 
rights) were laid, and held on the sur- 
face of the colored surface of the vat, 
taking on the design; then the slate 
parts were put into the ovens to be 
baked, much as pottery decorators bake 
designs into the pottery after hand or 
process painting. This process turned out 
the colored and veined “marbleized” 
slate fire places. 


As there was no more demand for 


these fire places with the advent of fur- 
nace and steam heating (so-called ken- 
nel coal, a high order of bituminous coal, 
a little above the order of lignite and 
below the order of ordinary soft coal 
was largely used in grates and could 


be cheaply had for years) the manufac- 
ture of these marbleized fire places 
ceased. But bookbinders had and were 
using this same process in “waving” the 
edges of the printed pages of a book 
with beautiful three or four color de- 
signs, which my friends of the past gen- 
eration will remember seeing. We often 
marveled at the beautifully colored de- 
signs, which could not have been done 
by hand, if at all, except at an enor- 
mous cost and marvelous skill. At that 
time the artisans who did what was 
called “wood graining,” that is artificial- 
ly producing a fac-simile of beautiful 
grained wood on a lesser quality of 
wood, produced crude imitations, but 
later and within the years the basic idea 
used in marbleizing slate furnished the 
idea now used for covering wood and 
metal with an exact copy of the color 
and texture and graining of any wood. 
This was accomplished by a gelatinously 
covered surface of wood or metal “tak- 
ing’ an imprint of a real mahogany or 
oak board and then solidifying the gela- 
tinous imprint, which had a “concave” 
imprint and changing this to a “con- 
vex” plate, just as stereotyping cylinders 
are made for printing. You can get the 
whole idea quickly by looking at the 
perfect wood design left on reinforced 
concrete when the boards are removed 
after it has been poured into frames and 
solidified. So perfect is the pattern that 
sometimes looking at boiler room ceil- 
ings [ have to use a knife or nail to 
satisfy myself that the ceiling is rein- 
forced concrete and not wood. Some 
hotels have simply painted these con- 
crete ceilings with mahogany or oak or 
maple colored pigments to give the ef- 
fect of fine wooden ceilings. See any 
steel Pullman or even day-coach, and 
observe the effect of this process on 
metal. I have seen doubting Thomases 
when I told them that the interior of 
the car was steel, though it looked like 
wood, surreptiously take out their pen- 
knife and try to cut what they thought 
wood with disastrous effect on their 
knives. 

The latest use to which this process 
and its ramifications have been put I 
discovered just recently when, while at 
Saranac Inn at our summer meeting, | 
saw neckties displayed in the hotel shop 
which were advertised as hand painted, 
but the brilliant and beautiful designs 
which had been produced in the same 
way as above mentioned. The designs so 
produced had been printed on the fabric, 
that’s all. The “hand painting” that had 
been done consisted only of the produc- 
ing of stroking or waving the paints and 
oil. 

It is interesting to me to note that, 
after all, in the process of marbleizing 
slate, producing veined, and colored 
veined and onyx effects, the human mind 
has simply followed nature. The beau- 
tifully designed marble veined effects or 


onyx or other effects were created by 
nature when the minerals were a molten 
mass and were stirred or stroked by 
Mother Nature. So it’s nothing really 
new or original. . 


Wilful Slaughter of Wild Animals 

The human animal is the only animal 
that kills just for the joy of killing (hunt- 
ing). All other animals kill for food 
only or if attacked to defend themselves. 
This may be a bitter pill for some to 
swallow. Even the tiger does not kill 
except for food, or if attacked. One of 
the excuses of “big game hunters” has 


been that what they kill is killed to ex-: 


hibit in museums for the education of 
the people and the advancement of sci- 
ence. But the taking of moving pictures 
in the wilds of all forms of animal life 
will in time remove even that justifica- 
tion for killing a magnificent elephant or 
rhinosceros, mainly to have a picture of 
yourself sitting on a dead giant appear 
in the rotogravures of the Sunday papers. 

In my travels through the Adirondacks 
and the great Canadian wilds I have 
always thought how much nicer a live 
stag, his mate and their young one 
looked from the railroad or along the 
road in his natural element than killed 
and stuffed in a museum or killed by 
a hunter, merely for the joy of killing. 

* ok Ox 


Getting Rid of Chronic Sitters 

An agent at Ausable Forks, N. Y., in 
the Adirondacks, not far from where I 
am writing this on Sunday to pass the 
time, was very much annoyed by the 
“pests” well known in smaller towns as 
“sitters,” who used to sit on his porch 
along the main street, in front of his 
office, with their feet on the sidewalk. 
He often remonstrated with them but 
they continued to do so. In a little 
place people cannot be as_ strenuous 
about these things as in large places for 
reasons that are obvious to dwellers, or 
travelers through these smaller commu- 
nities. The personal relationship and 
inter-dependency is too powerful a fac- 
tor and ‘a man must be careful not to 
offend. To reach these sitters (good 
citizens otherwise and some of them his 
customers) and not offend them, he had 
his porch rebuilt of solid concrete and 
in casting the concrete a small runway 
was sunk into the surface around the 
three edges, exactly where the sitters’ 
posteriors would rest. After the porch 
was finished the sitters resumed their 
habitual places. But they did not remain 
long, as Mr. Long had connected said 
runway with his waterworks and by 
turning on the water created a miniature 
brook, which made sitting on the porch, 
as hitherto, rather an unpleasant and 
very damp experience. The sitters took 
it as a very good joke on themselves and 
did not molest him any more and, more- 
over, the whole small town was laugh- 
ing at them, with approval for Mr. Long. 

ee 


Fording Wilderness Streams 

This same Mr. Long and I had a sum- 
mer dwelling to inspect along the Ausa- 
ble River. The assured had purposely 
built his summer home on the side of 
the river where there is no road, the 
woods road being on the other side of 
the river. This to effectually insure pri- 
vacy. The assured used his small boat 
to get across or waded across when water 
was low. When we got there after a 
rainfall the water was not low and we 
held a war council as to what we should 
do, chance it with our auto (hired), wade 
across or give it up. After telling the 
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auto owner we would stand by him if we 
got stuck we decided to cross with the 
car. We got about half-way when it 
looked as if we would get stuck and for 
a few brief moments I thought what 
darn fools we were to have risked a 
thorough wetting and damages to the 
auto, but we’ got across finally. You 
might ask, why didn’t you take a boat. 
But owner de 3 not leave his boat around 
on the “right” side of the river; this is 
“right” for visitors and there is no other 
habitation for miles around, strange as 
this may seem to residents of states 
that have nothing as wild and grand as 
the Adirondack wilderness in their states 
or have never seen a forest preserve as 
large as Adirondack Park. 
x ok Ok 


PATERSON ASS’N OFFICERS 


Thomas W. Cocker has been re-elected 
president of the Paterson Insurance 
Agents’ Association of Paterson, N. J. 
The other officers include H. Earl Munz, 
vice-president; George Clair, secretary 
and treasurer, and Charles E. Meek, Jr., 
assistant secretary. The executive com- 
mittee consists of S. D. Rumsey, S. H. 
Glass, J. D. Birchenough and Fred 
Becker. 
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a soe INCE 1864, when The Travelers Insurance 
ut Company was established, many severe storms have swept the economic 
and financial structure of the country. There have been wars, internal 


2 and international—epidemics, local and worldwide—panics, monetary 
18 and otherwise. And through them all the STABILITY of The Travelers 
* has been a constant source of comfort and satisfaction to all who have 


dealt with the institution as either buyers or sellers of insurance. 
The fourfold financial bulwark of legal reserves, special reserves, 
—— surplus and capital, stands impregnable. 
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—_ : L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 
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It received commenda- 


The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


THE LAw RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. 
cases are included. 


All the English and Canadian 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 


ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
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The following is one of many éndorsements: 
“You may be interested to know that our people who have 
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Joy Riding No Theft 
From Insurance Angle 


NO RECOVERY ON AUTO POLICY 





State Appeal Court Holds There Must 
Be Intent to Steal at Time 
Automobile Is Taken 





The Wisconsin Supreme Court, in La 
Motte v. Retail Hardware Mut. Fire of 
Minnesota, 233 N. W. 566, decided last 
month, says that the law is well settled 
that no recovery can be had under a 
theft provision of an automobile policy 
unless it be affirmatively shown that the 
wrongdoer, at the time of taking the 
car or at some time thereafter, had an 
intent to steal the car; that is to say, 
had an intent to wholly or permanently 
deprive the owner of his automobile. It 
is also well settled that if at the time 
of taking there was present in the mind 
of the wrongdoer an intent to return the 
automobile to its owner in good condi- 
tion and within a reasonable time, no re- 
covery can be had. 


This action was on a theft, robbery or 
pilferage policy, excepting by persons in 
insured’s household or employment. At 
the conclusion of the testimony the trial 
court concluded a directed verdict for 
defendant should be granted, but sub- 
mitted a special verdict of two questions 
to the jury for the purpose only of 
avoiding a new trial should the judgment 
be reversed on appeal. 

The verdict of the jury was substan- 
tially as follows: 

Question No. 1. Did Joe La Motte 
(the alleged thief) take and drive the 
plaintiff’s automobile away on Decem- 
ber 13, 1928, with intent permanently to 
deprive her of the ownership of said 
automobile? Answer: Yes. 

Question No. 2. Was said Joe La Motte 
a member of plaintiff’s household on that 
date? Answer: No. 

The trial court changed the answer of 
the jury to the first question from “yes” 
to “no” and to the second question from 


“no” to “yes.” The plaintiff appealed. 


Facts of the Case 


The plaintiff, her husband, and Joe La 
Motte, the alleged thief, were Indians, 
living at Nepoit, upon a reservation. Joe 
was a nephew of plaintiff and her hus- 
band, and had been brought up by them 
until he married, when he took up house- 
keeping. On the death of his wife he 
brought his bed and trunk to plaintiff’s 
home, where he spent much of his time 
when not employed. On the day before 
the date of the alleged theft he returned 
from a lumber camp where he was em- 
ployed, spent some time at his uncle’s 
pool hall and plaintiff's home, and later 
in the evening met one Peter Beauprey 
and some girls. 

An automobile ride was planned and 
Beauprey suggested that plaintiff’s car 
be taken for the purpose. About mid- 
night they took his car from its garage 
and went for a ride. On the return jour- 
ney the car skidded, went into a ditch 
and was wrecked. They took it to within 
a block and a half of plaintiff’s home, 
and got two Indian boys to drive it there. 
Beauprey and Joe were thereafter prose- 
cuted and convicted for driving the car 
without the owner’s consent. At the time 
of the trial they were confined in a re- 
formatory. 

The appellate court found it unneces- 
Sary to discuss the question as to wheth- 
er there was evidence to support the 
finding of the jury that Joe La Motte 
was not a member of the plaintiff’s 
household at the time of the alleged 
theft, in view of its conclusion that the 
trial court was clearly right in changing 
the answer of the jury to the first ques- 
tion submitted. , 

It was held that the undisputed facts 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


AUTO OFFICERS RETURN 





Staff Committee of Association Back in 
N. Y.; Loss-of-Use Suggestion 
Not Meeting Wide Approval 
Manager J. Ross Moore and Actuary 
A. J. Donahue of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association arrived in 


New York early this week from their 
trip to Chicago following the ten day 
conference in Atlanta, Ga., of the staff 
committee of the association. Secretary 
Fred M. Herring of the Eastern branch 
was back in New York late last week 
from the Atlanta meeting. 

The staff committee gave consideration 
to fire, theft and collision rates for 1931 
and prepared recommendations for the 
approval of the association. Not many 
changes of importance in the rate sched- 
ules were made. The committee also dis- 
cussed various proposals with respect to 
forms, competitive measures and so forth. 
No action has been taken with respect 
to the suggested loss-of-use form be- 
cause there have not yet been a suffi- 
cient number of replies received from 
member companies to ascertain whether 
this form of insurance is popular or not. 
The replies today, it is reported, have 
been rather in the negative. The com- 
panies are asked to state whether they 
approve the idea of loss-of-use coverage 
and if they would rather have assureds 
provided with loaned cars while the lat- 
ters’ own are not available because of 
fire, theft or collision or would prefer 
to pay a per diem indemnity of $5 or 
$10 for a limited period such as thirty 
days. . 








as above stated clearly negatived any 
idea of an intent to steal or of an in- 
tent to deprive the owner wholly or per- 
manently of her car. Both Beauprey 
and Joe testified that they did not in- 
tend to steal the car, but simply took it 
for he purpose of the ride with the girls. 
The simple fact that the car was being 
unlawfully used without the owner’s con- 
sent did not alter the court’s conclusion. 
There was no evidence justifying the 
finding of the jury that Joe took and 
drove the car away with intent perma- 
nently to deprive plaintiff of the own- 
ership of it. A jury cannot be allowed 
to speculate and conjecture on the sub- 
ject of an intent not borne out or sup- 
ported by the facs. 

The direction of judgment for defen- 
dant notwithstanding the verdict was 
held clearly right. The court stated that 
it was not unmindful of the established 
rule that, if an intent to steal can fairly 
be inferred from the proven circum- 
stances, neither the trial court nor the 
appellate court may properly disturb the 


verdict. Judgment for defendant was af- 
firmed. 





H. H. Reed Optimistic 
On Outlook for 1931 


CO-OPERATION HERE BETTER 








North America Marie Underwriter 
Finds Reinsurance More Limited Be- 
cause of German Failures 





H. H. Reed of Platt, Fuller & Co. of 
New York, marine representatives of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, is op- 
timistic on the outlook for 1931. He says 
the companies have weathered the trou- 
bles of 1930 and this year should show 
improvements. Citing his reasons in the 
annual review number of the “Journal of 
Commerce” Mr. Reed says: 

The year 1930 showed a marked de- 
crease in ocean cargo premiums. The 
actual volume of exports and imports 
decreased and all prices fell to very low 
levels. Particularly the raw commodity 
prices reached almost unheard of levels 
This drop was naturally reflected in the 
ocean cargo premiums, so that on a given 
cargo account a reduction of 25% or 
more was not uncommon. 

In times of depression there is a nat- 
ural tendency for claims to be exag- 
gerated and for all claims, no matter how 
small, to be put forward. While some 
signs of this appeared in 1930 it was 
nothing compared to the year 1921, when 
not only claims of all kinds were put 
forward but there was a general break- 
down of transportation and care of 
cargo, resulting in an extraordinary vol- 
ume of unnecessary claims. Fortunately 
this was not repeated last year. The 
steamship companies have been handling 
the cargo well and have shown every 
sign of co-operation with underwriters. 


Co-operation Is Improved 

The bright spot of the year was the 
co-operation shown among underwriters 
in the prevention of losses and the re- 
sistance to let rateg fall to a chaotic 
level. In the face of a falling premium 
it is often a temptation for underwriters 
to try to maintain their premium level 
by getting business at all costs. The 
companies realized this year that a fall- 
ing off in cargo premium was absolutely 
beyond their control and that the sane 
thing to do was to maintain their busi- 
ness on a conservative basis. While the 
1930 accounts will probably run off at a 
loss, there will be no repetition of the 
year 1921, when serious losses were had 
by most companies. 

The results of co-operation in the past 
have borne fruit and underwriters have 
been able to maintain reduced rates on 
trades which formerly showed a bad loss. 
In the burlap trade, co-operation with 
the steamship companies has resulted in 
a diminution of losses, so that the pres- 
ent low level of rates can probably be 
maintained. 

In the intercoastal business, while the 
same degree of co-operation is impos- 
sible in view of the fact that general 
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cargoes is the rule, the same results are 
to be hoped for. Rates in this trade 
were too low, and it was thought that 
the low level could not be maintained. 
There is hope that these rates may now 
be continued. 

The reduction in the reinsurance mar- 
ket abroad has been marked during the 
past year. Owing to the failures of cer- 
tain German insurance companies, it is 
now more and more difficult to get re- 
insurance except on proper terms. This 
should have a direct effect on the direct 
writing companies. As long as reinsur- 
ance facilities are easy, and as long as 
companies are able to obtain premiums 
that will permit them to make a com- 
mission on unprofitable business, there 
is small hope of putting the ocean cargo 
business in profitable shape. Reinsur- 
ance always has been the key to the 
cargo situation Direct writing compa- 
nies must keep their accounts in order 
if they wish to maintain adequate rein- 
surance arrangements. 


WM. P. HILL HONORED 

In appreciation of thirty years of loyal 
and faithful service, William Palmer 
Hill, secretary of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine, has been presented a suitably 
inscribed silver platter by the board of 
directors of the company. The presen- 
tation was made January 15 in the home 
office by William H. Palmer, Jr., chair- 
man of the board, and son of the late 
Colonel William H. Palmer, long presi- 
dent of the company. It was on that 
day that Mr. Hill rounded out his thirty 
years of service. On the same occasion, 
six officers of the company whose com- 
bined period of service aggregates 189 
years presented Mr. Hill with a wrist 
watch as a token of their affection and 
esteem. 





FIRES IN NITRATE CARGOES 

The steamer “Krysanthi Patera” re- 
cently was afire 75 miles out of Cristobal 
and was abandoned. The hull was in- 
sured for $130,000 and the cargo con- 
sisting of nitrate for $275,000. It will be 
recalled in this connection that the Ger- 
man steamer “Targis” which also was 
carrying a cargo of nitrate from Chile 
to Europe was lost through fire last 
July. Also the German steamer “Lud- 
wigshafen,” carrying nitrate from the 
West Coast, was reported to have fire in 
the cargo consisting of nitrate. In the 
past one had not heard much of fires in 
cargoes of nitrate from Chile and marine 
underwriters are watching with interest 
whether investigations will bring to light 
any facts showing that Chilean nitrate 
is subject to spontaneous combustion and 
under what conditions. 





ABANDONS SELF-INSURANCE 

According to British press reports the 
great P. & O. fleet will in future be 
covered by a T.L.O. policy with Brit- 
ish underwriters. At the last general 
meeting of the company this was an- 
nounced and the insurance fund of the 
company which in the past carried its 
own insurance was reduced from £3,000,- 
000 to £1,000,000. Evidently the P. & O. 
hopes for some advantage as otherwise 
it would hardly give up its old system. 





MARINE MANAGER A SUICIDE 


The former manager of the Copen- 
hagen Marine Insurance Co., Director 
Dreyer, has disappeared on board a 
steamer plying between Copenhagen and 
the Island of Bornholm in the Baltic 
Sea. It is assumed according to Euro- 
pean press reports that he has commit- 
ted suicide. He had been working as 
a broker and claim agent lately. 





ITALIAN REINSURANCE LOSSES 

The Unione Italiana di Riassicurazioni 
of Rome shows a loss of 8,939,000 lire for 
1929. The management remarks that this 
loss is due to unprofitable British re- 
insurance business and partly to the col- 
lapse of German and Danish companies. 
The company has called 9,000,000 lire of 
its capital, which had not yet been paid 
up, in order to cover the loss. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 











Graded Commissions | 
Opposed by N. Y. Ass’n 


DODGE TELLS ASTOR MEETING 





Objected to Filing of New Compensation 
Rates Here on January 1; Plan Fur- 
ther Conferences With Companies 





\lbert Dodge, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York State 
\ssociation of Local Agents, Inc., had 


onsiderable to say about the graded 
scale of commission plan in compensa- 
tion insurance before the regional meet- 


ng of suburban agents at the Hotel As- 
tor on Monday. He indicated that the 
New York state association would sup- 


~ 








ALBERT DODGE 


port wholeheartedly the stand taken by 
the National Association of Insurance 
\eents a few months ago at conferences 
ith National Bureau officials that graded 
mmissions in principle were detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the producer. 
The main contention of the New York 
state association as presented to the 
meeting by Mr. Dodge was that the 
rate increases filed on January 1 for com- 
pensation business in this state should 
it have been approved until after fur- 
ther conferences with producers. Even 
yw the matter is by no means dormant 
the speaker said that arrange- 
ments were being made to reopen the 
liscussion with company men. 
His Correspondence With Behan 
Mr. Dodge reviewed the events which 
led up to the filing of the new rates in 
New York state, telling first how a united 
front was presented by the producers in 
pposition to a graded commission plan. 
lor one thing, he said, the companies 
should mak« 


be ause 





ture of compensation insurance, neces- 
‘ efinements, instead of having 
agents bear the full effect of the reduc- 
ion in rates on large risks. Needed 
hanges in payroll auditing were also 

ted to; medical expenses were seen 


(Continued on Page 38) 


changes in the rate struc-- 


“Defeat the Downing 
Bill,” Urges Saunders 


DANGEROUS STATE FUND PLAN 





N. Y. Federation Secretary Warns of 
New Clause in Measure This Year; 
Appears at Astor Meeting 





The suggestion that a vigorous fight 
be waged against the passage of the 
Downing exclusive compensation state 
fund bill in New York state was made 
by Leonard L. Saunders, executive sec- 
retary, New York State Insurance Fed- 
eration, before the Hotel Astor regional 
meeting of suburban agents on Monday. 
This bill has annually made its appear- 
ance in the state legislature for the past 
fourteen years and each year it has been 
killed. The present measure, however, 
is regarded by Mr. Saunders as consider- 
ably more dangerous than previous bills 
because of a new clause in it which pro- 
vides that the services of licensed brok- 
ers be utilized by the fund instead of the 
employment of salaried agents. 

Mr. Saunders also called attention to 
the fact that up-state supporters of the 
bill were soliciting the support of city 
and town officials. He said that the New 
York state association members should 
do all in their power in their respective 
communities to defeat it. “Explain to 
your mayors and boards of supervisors 
of its impracticability,” he urged. 

The bill is known as Senate Intro No. 
53 and is the same as was introduced 
last year except the new clause already 
referred to which reads: 

“Except in the case of a county, state, vil- 
lage, town or other political subdivision insur- 
ing the payment of such compensation in the 
state fund, shall compensate out of premiums 
collected by it any licensed insurance broker 
in an amount as the superintendent of insur- 
ance shall from time to time determine, for 
services rendered to it in obtaining and filing of 
applications for the insuring of the payments of 
compensation in the state fund as required by 
this act.” 

In other words the state fund, instead 
of employing salaried agents would if this 
bill became a law utilize the services of 
the highly trained and expert insurance 
brokers who are now writing compensa- 
tion insurance with other’ lines through 
casualty companies. 





GETS N. Y. LICENSE 
Public Indemnity Will Maintain Tem- 
porary Metropolitan Offices at 
No. 2 Liberty Street 

The Public Indemnity of New Jersey 
has received its license to do business 
in New York state and will maintain 
temporary metropolitan quarters in the 
offices of the Hudson Casualty, recently 
taken over by the Public Indemnity, at 
2 Liberty street. At a later date per- 
manent New York City offices will be 
decided upon. 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
C. H. Hall and Leon Sekeson were 
elected assistant secretaries of the Am- 
erican Surety this week. 
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Maryland Casualty 
Showing For 1930 


A TRYING YEAR, SAYS BURNS 





Depreciation in Security Values Not Re- 
garded as Serious, He Tells Stock- 
holders; Losses Larger 





Indicating frankly that the past year 
had been a most trying one to those 
engaged in the active management of the 
Maryland Casualty, F. Highlands Burns, 
president of the company, submitted his 
annual report to stockholders on Tues- 
day. This is one of the first casualty 
company reports to make its appearance 
and because of the size and importance 
of the Maryland Casualty will be read 
with keen interest. The company pro- 
duced a net premium volume of $29,505,- 
329, a decrease over 1929’s figure; had 
a depreciation in the market value of 
securities of $1,984,828; and showed a 
surplus as of December 31, 1930, of $6,- 
280,450 as compared with a surplus of 
$7,762,081 at the end of 1929. Total as- 
sets stood at $45,210,674 on December 31 
as compared with total assets of $46,- 
842,530 at the close of 1929. 

The highspots of the year’s results 
were presented as follows by ‘President 
Burns: 

“The figures show that the company 
has had an unprofitable year. This re- 
sult is attributable to three causes—a 
decrease in premium volume, losses which 
we believe are abnormal in many of the 
lines written by the company, and a de- 
preciation in the market value of our 
securities. This combination unfortunate- 
ly came in one year. 

Expects Recovery in Security Values 


“So far as the depreciation in the 
market value of the securities is con- 
cerned, it is reasonable to expect, in 
view of the character of our investments 
and the prices prevailing on December 
31, that this loss will come back to us 
and need not be regarded as serious at 
this time. It is interesting to know that 
45% of our depreciation for the year took 
place in the month of December alone. 
On June 1 we had an appreciation of 
$777,000. This means there. was a de- 
preciation after that date of $2,762,000. 
Certainly the values as of June 1 were 
not exorbitant and if, as everyone hopes 
and believes, security values increase, a 
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very large part of this decrease should 
be recovered this year. 

“General business condition are re- 
sponsible to a large degree for our de- 
crease in premiums of $1,420,000 ($1,151,- 
000 in the last six months) and for ab- 
normal losses in some of the lines we 
write. Seventy per cent. of our increase 
in losses came in the last six months. 
Our loss in premiums has been further 
contributed to by cut rate and excessive 
commission competition, which we he- 
lieve will now become less, as the com- 
panies engaged in such practices have 
found such a course to be most unprofit- 
able. 

“Every class of business written by the 
company, with two exceptions (judicial 
and health), developed larger losses than 
in 1929; many of them without question 
abnormal. We feel that our losses in 
fidelity, bank depository and personal ac- 
cident business have been abnormal. The 
increase in losses on our automobile bus- 
iness is due to an unforeseen rise in the 
cost of settlements during 1930. The 
increased compensation losses, compared 
with premium income, are due to rates 
on this class of business having been too 
low. Rates on both these lines have been 
increased for 1931. The increase in losses 
for the year for these five lines totaled 


$1,572,000. 
Mortgage Guarantee Situation 


“Regarding our mortgage guarantee 
business: We have made large payments 
and will have substantial payments to 
make on this business in the future. The 
largest part of the amount we have al- 
ready paid has been due to present real 
estate conditions. Due to the depressed 
real estate market all over the country, 
we have been able to recover little in the 
way of salvage, but when conditions be- 
come more normal a great deal of the 
money we have paid out and will pay out 
in the future should come back to the 
company. 

“All the payments made by us have 
been charged off to losses or loss expense 
and in addition reserves for ultimate loss- 
es have been and are being set up. We 
carry none of the mortgages as an asset. 
What is recovered will be that much net 
gain for the company. Only the mort- 
gages underlying the bonds have been 
guaranteed by us for any mortgage com- 
pany; not the bonds themselves. 

“Our average mortgage guarantee 1s 
slightly over $4,000—all first mortgages, 
principally dwellings (no farms), all im- 
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proved, fee simple real estate. Mort- 
gages of $10,000 and under are 96.2% in 
number of all mortgages guaranteed ; 
mortgages of $25,000 and under, 99.2% in 
number of all mortgages guaranteed. As 
the properties are located in twenty-nine 
states we have a wide distribution of 
risk. 

“Taking the value of the properties, 
the mortgages on which are guaranteed 
by us, at but 50% of their appraised val- 
ue, we have a substantial excess value 
over our guarantees, and any change for 
the better in real estate conditions will 
of course enhance this equity. There is 
one important point which-should be re- 
membered in connection with the mort- 
gage business. The fact that a mortgage 
company gets into difficulties does not 
mean that all of its mortgages are of 
doubtful value. The majority are good, 
paying their interest and amortization 
regularly. 

“The expenses of an insurance com- 
pany are a most important item. The 
expenses of your company compare very 
favorably with those of others. Figures 
compiled by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters for 1929 
(the latest figures available) for fifty- 
five companies (all the leading companies 
being included) show the average for 
general administration expense was 10.2% 
of premiums. For your company it was 
6.9%. The average for total expense was 
41.2%; your company 37.3%. 

1 July the par value of the stock of 
your company was decreased from $25 
to $10, and in the readjustment of the 
capital structure $2,500,000 was added to 
surplus. 


Outlook for New Year 


“As to the outlook for 1931: It must 
be remembered we are passing through 
an unprecedented period and that our 
business to a large extent depends upon 
the general industrial and commercial 
situation. We are hopeful that the pres- 
ent depression will soon disappear, so 
that business as a whole may attain a 
condition of greater stability, which 
should reflect itself favorably in the 
year’s results. Our automobile and com- 
pensation lines account for 60% of our 
business. There will be an average in- 
crease in rates of between 12% and 15% 
on these two lines; provided, so far as 
compensation is concerned, the state au- 
thorities approve. 

“The number of accidents reported on 
these two lines has been going down 
steadily the past five months, which 
should be reflected in the loss payments 
this vear. We have had in our accident 
business the most unusual year we have 
ever had. Our fidelity and depository 
losses have been abnormal, and should 
show an improvement. 

“It is with sorrow I record the death 
since my last report of three of your 
directors, Harry G. Evans, Charles H. 
Classen and William A. Marburg. Mr. 
Evans became a director in 1910 and a 
member of the executive committee in 
1920. Mr. Classen became a director in 
1910; Mr. Marburg in 1923. All of these 
gentlemen took a keen and active inter- 
est in the affairs of your company for 
the many years they were connected 
with it. 

“During the year James Bruce, vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, was elected a director.” 





LICENSED IN COLORADO 


The Commerce Casualty, Employers 
Casualty of Dallas, Washington Fire & 
Marine of Seattle, Metropolitan Fire of 
New York, Paul Revere Life of Worces- 
ter, Mass., State Farm Life of Blooming- 
ton. Ill, and the Great American Life 
of Denver have all been licensed in Col- 
orado. 





WITH WHITE & GAMBY, INC. 


White & Gamby. Inc., 79 John street, 
New York, have been appointed man- 


agers of the metropolitan automobile de- 
partment of the Century and the com- 
pany has ceased to accept automobile 
business over 
merly, 


its own counter as for- 


STAND BY NEW RATES 


National Bureau Members Will Not 
Deviate From Increases Made 
Despite Protests 
Member companies of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
indicated this week that they have no 
intention of deviating from the automo- 
bile liability rates promulgated by the 
bureau as of January 5, even though 
there may be protests from agents in 
some territories where the new rates 
represent a considerable advance over 
the old ones. This was learned from bu- 
reau sources after the publication of the 
resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Springfield (Mo.) Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association, calling upon 
agents in that city to disregard the new 
rates and if necessary get joint repre- 
sentation of a company which will write 

at the old rates. 

The National Bureau promulgated the 
new rates only after a most thorough 
study of experience covering several 
years. In view of the upward trend of 
losses the bureau officials doubt whether 
the new rates will give a profit, but 
they hope that they will stop the un- 
derwriting loss which the companies have 
experienced during the past year or two 
and at the same time not burden the 
insuring public any more than is nec- 
essary. 

To begin ignoring these rates because 
at some local points the experience may 
not justify them, while the experience 
for the entire states fully justifies them, 
it is thought, would soon lead to chaos, 
and the companies are in no mood for 
additional underwriting losses on_ this 
very important branch of their business. 





G. W. POWELL RESIGNS 


Leaves Public Indemnity to Return to 
Atlanta; Had Been Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent in Georgia Casualty 

George W. Powell, formerly an execu- 
tive of the Georgia Casualty, who was 
elected vice-president of the Public In- 
demnity in November when the Georgia 
Casualty merger details with that com- 
pany were completed, has resigned this 
post and expects to return to Atlanta 
and continue in the insurance business 
there. 

Mr. Powell, who has been in the busi- 
ness ever since 1905 when he joined the 
Maryland Casualty, came up from At- 
lanta as first vice-president of the 
Georgia Casualty when the executive of- 
fices of the company were moved to 
Newark in 1929. Prior to affiliating with 
the Georgia he had been with the 
been with the American Mutual Liability 
as resident vice-president at Atlanta 
from 1920 to 1928 and before that in 
various home office and field positions 
with the Maryland Casualty from 1905 to 
1920.. While in Atlanta he was presi- 
dent of the board of education, vice- 
president of the Atlanta Safety Council 
and a director in banking institutions. 
He is a graduate of Yale University. 





SAVES JITNEY OPERATORS 

Through the intervention of Anthony 
Vezzetti, a representative of the Globe 
Indemnity in Hoboken, jitney operators 
were saved from going out of business 
last week in Hoboken, New Jersey. The 
Globe Indemnity issued a blanket binder 
which will cover the operators for thirty 
days, affording them protection for that 
time and enabling them to obtain insur- 
ance for their jitneys. This action was 
brought about through the insolvency of 
the Jersey Mutual Casualty, which the 
New Jersey Insurance Department took 
over recently. It is reported that there 
is a flock of judgments against the com- 
pany. 


TO MOVE TO LARGER OFFICES 

The Newark offices of the American 
Surety and New York Casualty, man- 
aged by John F. Clark, dean of New- 
ark’s surety underwriters, will move next 
month to larger headquarters in the new 
National Newark building. 





Beha Acquaints Agents 
With National Bureau 


BEFORE N. Y. REGIONAL MEET 


Says that Producer’s Support of Bureau 
Companies Will Redound to His 
Own Benefit 


A good impression was made by James 
A. Beha, general manager and counsel 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, in his talk on the 
operation of the bureau before the Hotel 
Astor regional meeting on Monday of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents. Not only did he describe the 
course of the rate making process 
through the machinery of the bureau but 
he went into detail on the noteworthy 
safety and accident prevention activities 
of the organization under the capable 
direction of Albert W. Whitney, 
ciate general manager. 

Mr. Beha also made some significant 
remarks under the heading of “What the 
Bureau Means to the Agent,” stressing 
the point that the agents who are sup- 
porting bureau companies and observing 
the ideals of the bureau are, by so do- 
ing, furthering their own interests direct- 
ly, serving the best interests of their 
clients, and making it possible for the 
institution of casualty insurance to grow 
and prosper. He said further 

“In matters pertaining to rates, the 
National Bureau is the stabilizing force 
in the entire casualty business. It is 
unquestionably essential that some co- 
operative organization undertake the 
functions now performed by the bureau. 
If the experience of many companies 
were not combined for rate making, 
there would be no proper basis for cor- 
rect rates. Rates having been estab- 
lished must be maintained if the busi- 
ness is not to be demoralized by compe- 
tition. The bureau stabilizes the field 
for all companies, members and _ non- 
members alike, and enables them to op- 
erate successfully. Agents are, therefore, 
promoting the best interests of all by 
supporting bureau companies. 

“The bureau is striving to be an or- 
ganization of companies known for fair- 
ness, justice and honesty in dealing with 
policyholders and the public, as well as 
for fairness in dealing with each other. 
In this way the bureau is attempting to 
promote the growth of public confidence 
in the institution of casualty insurance. 
This will help the agent. As public con- 
fidence in the institution of casualty in- 
surance increases, the demand for the 
service the agent is selling will increase 
and as a result the agent will find his 
sales of insurance growing with propor- 
tionately less effort on his part. The 
agent’s support of bureau companies will, 
therefore, ultimately redound to his own 
benefit. 

Value of a Sound Company 

“The average policyholder relies upon 
his agent to select the company in which 
the business is to be placed. In justice 
to his client, should the agent not take 
care to place this business in a sound 
company? The agent who places the 
business of his client in the company 
which will accept it at a cut rate and 
pay excessive commissions is very likely 
to be jeopardizing the interest of his 
clients. He is dealing with an unsound 
company, financially or otherwise. This 
sort of business will certainly not con- 
tribute to the permanent success of the 
agent in his profession. 

“The agent who abides by established 
rates, does not seek excessive commis- 
sions, and places the business of his cli- 
ents in sound companies will not only 
be serving the best interests of his cli- 
ents but he will be supporting the com- 
panies in their co-operative enterprises 
which, as we have seen, are for the best 
interests of all. 

“Thus we see that the agent has a 
very vital part to play in the important 
work of co-operation. No one in the 
casualty business can stand alone suc- 
cessfully. In a recent magazine article 
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R. R. Rasquin Moved Up 
In Consolidated Ind. 


GILCHRIST BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Vote of Confidence Given by Directors 
at Annual Meeting; Brushwood 
Executive Vice-President 


Rolland R. Rasquin is the newly elect- 
ed president of the Consolidated Indem- 
nity & Insurance Co. and John F. Gil- 
christ, who has held that office since the 
company started, was elected chairman 
of the board at the annual board of di- 
rectors’ meeting on Wednesday. The 
post of executive vice-president formerly 
held by Mr. Rasquin is now occupied by 
James W. Brushwood, who has been vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies. 
Report was made to the directors by the 
comptroller of the company that in the 
first twenty days of this month a total 
of $309,819 in gross premiums had been 
written, an indication that the field force 
is giving substantial evidence of its 
confidence in the future of the Consoli- 
dated. 

“Al” Smith Pleased With Gilchrist 

Election 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, who 
attended the meeting as a director, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at Mr. Gilchrist’s 
election as chairman of the board. He 
said that he hoped the change in the 
company management meant a fresh start 
toward a successful year. Others on the 
board are: George J. Atwell of George 
J. Atwell Co., Inc.; James W. Brush- 
wood, George W. Donnan, William A. 
Nunlist, all vice-presidents of the com- 
pany; William F. Kenny; William F. 
Marquardt, comptroller; Harry L. Davis, 
ex-governor of Ohio; Henry G. Meigs 
of Milwaukee; A. Bertram Samuels, at- 
tornev; Robert M. Ferguson of Robert 
M. Ferguson & Son, Inc.; Charles F. 
Zeltner and Otto H. Kroeger, both mem- 


bers of the firm of C. F. Zeltner & Co. 





E. H. TAYLOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
Everett H. Taylor was elected a vice- 
president of the American Surety this 
week at a board of trustees’ meeting. 
At the same time all the present officers 
of the company were re-clected to their 
present posts. Since 1928 Mr. Taylor 
has been and will continue as vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Casualty, casualty 
mate of the American Surety. A‘ gradu- 
ate of the National University of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. he has had previous expe- 
rience with the Maryland Casualty and 
Eureka Marvland. His present duties 
are in connection with casualty claims. 


there was a reference to a school boy 
who, when asked what part he sang, 
tenor or bass, said that he ‘sang quar- 
tet. This boy realized that it was only 
in co-operation with others that his sing- 
ing had any value. Such appreciation 
of the value of team work is very valu- 
able to the agent.” 

Before he joined the National Bureau 
Mr. Beha said he had had but little 
appreciation of its importance, its activi- 
ties and the contribution made by its 
members. “The monetary cost of sup- 
porting the organization,” he said, “is 
only a part of the company contribution. 
There is also the time, thought and ef- 
fort the company executives and officers 
give to the business through the bureau. 

“The executive committee consisting of 
fifteen company presidents or senior 
vice-presidents holds its meetings once a 
month or oftener and the discussions and 
deliberations of this committee usually 
last all day. Each department has its 
governing committee consisting of nine 
company officers and meeting as often 
as the business requires. All of these 
company men are working not for selfish 
individual gain nor for the good of their 
companies alone but for the general good 
of the entire business. It is through the 
work of these committees and the bu- 
reau staff that progress is made and 
methods of handling the business are 
improved.” 
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C. W. Laird Sees Depository 
Bond Line Returning To Normal 


Union Indemnity Underwriter Feels That Most of the Hysteria 
Over Bank Failures Is Past; Production and Underwriting 
Requirements Viewed in Light of Present Conditions 


In a carefully prepared and timely lec- 
ture on “Depository Bond Production” 
before the surety class of the New York 
Insurance Society last week Carroll W. 
Laird, manager of the bonding division 
in the Eastern department of the Union 
Indemnity, presented not only a survey 
of production problems in this line under 
normal conditions but went into consid- 
erable detail on present day requirements 
in the light of recent bank failures which 
have been abnormally large throughout 
the country. Mr. Laird’s paper indicated 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. 

Sketching a picture of the present situ- 
ation he said that the mere mention of 
a depository bond these days is suffi- 
cient to send cold shivers down an under- 
writer's back. The newspapers have al- 
most daily referred to bank failures in all 
parts of the country, particularly Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Indiana; even New York 
City banks have not escaped. Under- 
writers naturally have become increas- 
ingly alarmed as matters have gone from 
bad to worse. “In addition,” said Mr. 
Laird, “a large number of private de- 
positors have become aware of the fact 
that there was a possibility of securing 
depository protection from surety com- 
panies. I say ‘possibility’ because such 
protection under the present peculiar un- 
derwriting conditions is far from being 
a certainty. 

Impasse Was Reached 

“Naturally underwriters want to pro- 
tect the direct business of their own 
agents. On a goodly portion of the coun- 
try’s hanks the companies found them- 
selves with full lines. It was not prudent 
to accept additional direct lines and it 
became almost impossible to secure re- 
insurance from other companies. It is 
well known that reinsurance is a tre- 
mendously important and universal cus- 
tom in the handling of depository bonds. 
\ virtual impasse was reached. The usu- 
al demand for depository bonds on pub- 
lic funds continued—even increased be- 
cause bonds were required where previ- 
usly they were not or where they were 
carried in amounts less than the maxi- 
mum public deposit. Added to this came 
the demand for bonds covering private 
deposits. 

“It is impossible to say how much of 
this latter demand was caused by hys- 
teria, how much by producers’ anxiety 
to produce what seemed to be good busi- 
ness, or how much because of the awak- 
ened interest of private depositors to 
such protection as a matter of prudent 
business. It is also impossible to say 
or even guess how much of this business 
which has been written by the companies 
will stay on their books when the pres- 
ent tense situation has cleared up. 


Requiring Bank Examiner’s Report 

“Universally the companies have adopt- 
ed more exacting and stringent under- 
writing requirements. A completed ap- 
plication with an up-to-the-minute finan- 
cial statement is now required in prac- 
tically all cases. Some companies in ad- 
dition to this have laid down additional 
requirements such as a copy of the last 
bank examiner’s report, a complete list 
of all securities owned by the bank with 
hook and market values, and a require- 
ment that in cities where a local clear- 
ing house exists the applicant bank must 
be a member. Membership in a clearing 
house association is particularly valuable. 
Such associations provide the best pos- 
sible regulation of member banks inas- 
much as such regulation is voluntarily 
submitted to by the banks themselves. 

“The system of clearing house exami- 
nations is in addition to the examinations 


conducted by national and state banking 
authorities. It is generally considered 
that clearing house examinations are 
greatly superior to federal or state ex- 
aminations. There have been no failures 
among the members of either the Chicago 
or New York clearing house associations 
since the system of examinations was 
adopted many years ago. The chief ben- 
efit of membership, however, is in the 
basis of confidence which it affords of 
united clearing house action. When the 
body now takes action to support any 
of its members, it is an informed action. 
The element of surprise is practically 
eliminated. Moreover, knowledge that 
the clearing house is thus informed ob- 
viously is assuring to the public.” 


Towner Bureau Raises Rates 

Mr. Laird told how the Towner Rating 
Bureau had recognized the grave situa- 
tion and had revised its schedule of de- 
pository rates decidedly upwards only a 
few weeks ago. Instead of charging a 
flat $5 per $1,000 for bonds covering pub- 
lic funds the bureau now is issuing a 
graded scale based on capital. Starting 
with a rate of $5 for banks with a capital 
of $200,000 or over, the charge is $6 for 
capital of between $100,000 and $200,000, 
$7.50 for capitals ranging from $50,000 
to $100,000, and $10 per $1,000 for banks 
whose capital is less than $50,000. The 
speaker said that the various state in- 
surance departments have accepted these 
higher rates as properly justified. 

Facing the facts squarely Mr. Laird 
sees the depository bond situation at this 
time as plunged in the depths of gloom. 
He said, however, that “it is altogether 
probable that the worst has passed, and 
I am very hopeful that conditions in this 
field will return to a semblance of nor- 
malcy within the near future. Public 
confidence in the banks appears to be 
returning, most of the hysteria* has been 
dispersed and from a review of the latest 
published statements of a large number 
of banks it is evident that most of these 
institutions have put their affairs in shape 
to withstand any additional flurries which 
might occur. The real bankers of the 
country can show remarkably liquid 
statements, and it is not unlikely that a 
few months from now underwriters will 
be out in full force complaining because 
of their present inability to realize de- 
sirable premiums on bonds for those 
banks which for one reason or another 
they are now unable to handle.” 


Need for Study of Local Conditions 


In his talk Mr. Laird gave producers 
a number of important suggestions to 
help in writing depository business. His 
most significant tip was that a producer 
should study the local conditions in his 
territory to determine where and in what 
manner public funds are awarded to the 
banks. On this point he said: 

“There is no uniformity in the various 
states in this matter. In some states 
awards are made at periodic times. Some- 
times once a year, sometimes once every 
two or three years, on general funds. 
3onds to cover special funds, such as 
the proceeds of special bond issues are 
naturally required whenever these funds 
are awarded. Awards of county moneys 
and deposits of local funds by city treas- 
urers, tax collectors and other periods 
or occasionally as funds become avail- 
able. 

“Some states award deposits to banks 
on the basis of bids offering the highest 
rates of interest. In other states depos 


its are made at the discretion of the 
officials. 

“Inasmuch as the bank completes the 
application for the bond and pays the 


premium, it would appear that the pro- 
ducer should solicit the bank for this 
business. This is true to a large extent, 
but the experienced producer of any class 
of surety business will realize that the 
bank does not always have a free hand 
in the placing of its own depository 
bonds. This is particularly the case where 
the awarding of funds is discretionary 
with the public official. 

“In actual every-day practice the bank 
will ordinarily pay proper heed to any 
reasonable request of the official placing 
funds in its custody. His friendship is 
invaluable, and it does not require much 
persuasion on his part to have the bank’s 
officials place its application with the 
producer who. is properly introduced. In 
a very fair percentage of cases, however, 
the bank has a free hand in the plac- 
ing of its own bonds. Determine the 
true local situation in this respect and 
act accordingly. The size of the bank 
will usually determine the proper offi- 
cial of the bank to approach.” 


Home Office Acceptance 


Mr. Laird laid stress on the care with 


which home office underwriters must 
scan each particular depository line 
these hectic days. He urged that 


agents bear constantly in mind that they 
are in a position to supply the home of- 
fice with certain information which is of 
the utmost value if the producer expects 
to get a favorable reaction from the 
home office. The old standard rule of 
the three “C’s’—capital, character and 
capacity—was referred to as particularly 
true in depository bond business. He 
emphasized: 


“A bank can do no business without 
capital. That is the very essence of 
banking. The financial statement com- 
pleted in the application sives the under- 
writer this information. In a broad sense 
the term capital can be construed to cov- 
er the entire financial structure of the 
bank, and the producer should know what 
to look for in a bank statement. 

“1. Capital—surplus—undivided profits. 
This is the stockholders’ ‘stake’ in the 
bank. In event of liquidation of a bank 
the depositors must be paid before the 
stockholders can realize any return on 
their investments. These items are the 
margin of protection to the depositors. 
It follows, therefore, that the amount of 
deposits taken by a bank should not be 
disproportionately large as compared to 
the invested capital item. The general 
rule is that deposits should not exceed 
say ten times the amount of capital stock. 

“2. Loans and discounts. This item 
should not exceed the amount of depos- 
its. An overloaded bank is not in a 
liquid condition and slow or ‘frozen’ loans 
may result in disaster if sudden and large 
withdrawals of deposits are made. It is 
essential also that the underwriter be 
furnished with information as to the 
character of the loans and discounts. Are 
they well secured and reasonably quick 
or is there any considerable amount of 
slow or doubtful paper in the bank’s port- 
folio? General economic conditions in the 
territory have the greatest influence on 
the character of a bank’s paper. Ex- 
cessive loans on real estate which are 
long term loans, are not looked upon 
with favor. 

“3. Cash on hand—due from banks 
and other cash items. State and Federal 
Reserve regulations require that banks 
carry a cash reserve equal to a certain 
percentage of deposits. The percentage 
varies with the states, and in the case 
of Federal Reserve member banks with 
the size of the city. Prudent under- 
writers usually look for cash in items 
in excess of the minimum legal require- 
ments. The banks must be in a position 
to immediately take care of the maximum 
ordinary calls for withdrawals. 


List of Securities Highly Desirable 


“4. Stocks and bonds. These items 
constitute the bank’s secondary reserves 
against deposits. They should be sound 
conservative items and of a liquid nature 
well diversified. It is becoming more 
and more essential that the underwriter 
be furnished with a list of these securi- 


ties. A review of such a list goes a long 
way toward determining whether a bank 
is operating on a proper conservative 
basis or whether it is a speculative insti- 
tution. ) 

“5. Banking house and other real es- 
tate. A banking house as such is a de- 
cidedly frozen asset. If it includes rent- 
able office space it is better but is stil] 
a slow item. Other real estate in a bank’s 
statement is usually the result of fore- 
closures of real estate loans and not in- 
frequently it is unmarketable and of 
doubtful value. A bank’s investment in 
real estate should constitute only a very 
moderate proportion of its capital funds, 

“6. Furniture and fixtures. This js 
the bank’s ‘plant.’ It is valueless for 
any other purpose and must be deducted 
from the bank’s surplus in considering 
the true condition of the bank. A large 
number of banks, realizing this, carry 
this item in their statements at only a 
nominal figure. 


Public Deposit Requirement 


“7. Borrowed money and rediscounts, 
A bank has the privilege of borrowing 
from other banks and rediscounting its 
paper. In some localities seasonal re- 
quirements make this necessary. Such 
items are not favorably viewed by un- 
derwriters. They usually indicate an 
overloaned condition. Furthermore, only 
the bank’s prime paper can be rediscount- 
ed. This impairs, of course, the bank’s 
liquid position, and in the event of liqui- 
dation the bank’s best paper is gone. 

“8. Public deposits. The amount of 
public deposits accepted by a bank should 
not exceed, at the most, 20 to 25% of its 
total deposits. These funds are subject 
to sudden and complete withdrawal, and 
unless the bank’s cash items and secon- 
dary reserves are completely adequate 
such withdrawals would cause embarrass- 
ment or even suspension of payments. 

“Under the heading of ‘character’ we 
refer to the management of the bank. 
Are the bank’s officers real bankers or 
are they speculators? Is the directorate 
strong and responsible? A_ producer’s 
own knowledge of local affairs is valu- 
able. Many companies secure the dis- 
interested advice of outside prominent 
bankers as to the management of banks 
in designated territories. This is par- 
ticularly important in times of stress. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the importance’ of good conservative 
management. 

“The term ‘capacity’ refers to the abil- 
ity of a bank to make progress. Is the 
locality favorable? Are general condi- 
tions such that a bank may reasonably 
operate at a profite It is all too true that 
this country has seen the establishment 
of entirely too many small banks in cer- 
tain localities. Too much competition 
will ultimately cause the smaller and 
weaker banks to ‘throw up the sponge’ 
and either merge with stronger institu- 
tions or liquidate. They may get along 
for a while in periods of great prosperity 
but the lean years will get them.” 





DEFERS DIVIDEND 


International Reinsurance Directors Take 
This Action Because of Losses in Se- 
curity Values 

The directors of the International Re- 
insurance Corporation of Los Angeles 
have voted to defer the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of fifty cents a share on the 
capital stock. The reason given by Carl 
M. Hansen, president of the corporation, 
is that its investments in stocks and 
bonds were worth $500,000 less than cost 
at the close of 1930. He indicated that 
if these prices were brought more nearly 
in line with the intrinsic or cost value to 
the company in the near future, he would 
unqualifiedly recommend that a dividend 
be paid. Net earnings of the Interna- 
tional Reinsurance in 1930 were equal to 
$6 per share. 





The Wolverine of Lansing, Mich., stock 
automobile company, will make applica- 
tion for license to do business in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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Metropolitan Casualty 
Monthly Premium Dep’t 


TO HAVE OWN FIELD DIVISION 





F. W. Benjamin in Charge; Commercial, 
in Field Some Time, Has 1,200 Monthly 
Premium Agents 





The Metropolitan Casualty, which has 
hitherto engaged only in the writing of 
general casualty and surety lines, will 
soon inaugurate a Monthly Premium Ac- 


cident and Health Department, together 
with a Group Accident and Health De- 
partment. An intensive campaign will 
be put on for the development of these 
two lines in all forty-eight states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada, where the 
Metropolitan operates. 

The Commercial Casualty, also a mem- 
ber of the Firemen’s Loyalty Group, has 
for years been writing Monthly Premi- 
um A. & H. and Group A. & H. Its 
volume runs about $100,000 a month on 
A. & H. monthly premiums and about 
$60,000 a year on the group end. Among 
the policyholders are a number of steel 
plants, and one steel corporation has 
16,000 employes covered in the Commer- 
cial under group. The Commercial’s 
Menthly Premium business has a large 
field organization of its own, including 
about 1,200 agents. 

The Metropolitan is to build up a sep- 
arate field organization for the Monthly 
Premium business, including managers 
in a number of cities. 


Department Under Direction of 
F. W. Benjamin 


The Monthly Premium division of both 
companies will be under the direction 
of F. W. Benjamin, head of the Acci- 
dent and Health division, assisted by P. 
G. Garey and others. 

The Commercial will feature four pol- 
icy forms for Monthly Premium — the 
complete disability, Guardian Disability, 
Acme Disability and a new Complete 
Accident policy, in which accident only 
will be covered. The Guardian policy is 
similar to the Complete Disability policy 
except the first week of sickness or acci- 
dent is excluded. The Acme is a resi- 
dence policy, cheaper in rate than the 
others and more restricted in coverage. 


Accident Indemnities 


The Complete Disability policy offers 
the following accident indemnities : 
For loss of life, limbs or sight— 

Liberal specific indemnities are pro- 

vided. 
For loss of time— 

Total disability, full monthly accident 
IMG EMMMICY <a: 10/0: 4.5, 6-6,0/0.0:4:66 5) YOALS: 
Permanent disability following pe- 
riod of five years for which the in- 
sured has received indemnity for 
total disability, one-fourth monthly 
indemnity will be paid for an ad- 


CUONAY cs cues occ asies'senc dr MEGES: 
Partial disability, half monthly ac- 
cident indemnity......... 6 months. 


For non-disabling injuries— 
Which require surgical treatment; 
surgeons’ bills are paid up to $10. 
lor certain injuries necessitating sur- 
gical operations— 
Specified operation fees are paid in 
addition to monthly indemnities. 
Illness Indemnities 


The illness indemnities are briefly as 
follows: 
‘or loss of time—total disability— 


Confining illness, full monthly illness 


INGEN . «nc ete ee 12 months. 
Non-confining illness — full monthly 
illness indemnity.......... 1 month. 


Vor time lost due to tuberculosis, boils, 


felons or abscesses— 

Whether confined to the house or 
not—full monthly illness indemnity 
will be paid—limit...... 3 months. 
or permanent loss of the entire use 
ot—hoth eyes, both feet, both hands or 

one hand and one foot— 
Lump sum settlement equivalent to 
ten times the Monthly Illness In- 


A. L. TASH WILL BE MISSED 





F. & D. Official’s Sudden Death Removes e 
Outstanding Personality From 
the Surety Business ] 
The late Arthur L. Tash, vice-president - 


of the Fidelity & Deposit and at the 
head of its Boston office, was recognized 
as one of the outstanding surety men 
of the country both from the standpoint 
of production as well as underwriting. 
He had spent practically all of his life 
in the business and during most of that 
time he had been associated with the 
F. & D. His sudden death last week 
from heart trouble was a distinct shock 
to his company. 

Mr. Tash’s first connection with the 
business was in 1898 during which year 
he left his native state of Maine to join 
the F. & D.’s general agents in Boston, 
O’Brion & Russell, as a stenographer. In 
the bonding field he apparently found his 
metier, for his subsequent advancement 
was rapid. When, in the latter part of 
1910 the F. & D. entered the casualty 
business, a branch office was opened in 
Boston and Mr. Tash was appointed 
manager. Three years later, following 
the merger of the American Bonding of 
Baltimore and the F. & D., the Boston 
offices of the two companies were com- 
bined under the joint managership of 
Mr. Tash and Wallace Egerton, former- 
ly manager for the American Bonding 
in that city. Two or three years later 
Mr. Egerton resigned and from that 
time until his death, Mr. Tash remained 
at the head of the F. & D.’s Boston 
office. On August 21, 1924, he was elect- 
ed a vice-president of the company. 

Possessing one of the most brilliant 
minds in the business, Mr. Tash’s judg- 
ment in surety matters was highly re- 
garded by the officials of his company 
and they frequently called him into con- 
sultation. His ready smile, keen sense of 
humor and innate friendliness made him 
one of the most popular members of the 
New England insurance fraternity. 





TO ENTER COMPANY RANKS 





Judge C. S. Younger, Ohio Superintend- 
ent, Soon to Join State Automobile 
Mutual as General Counsel 
As soon as the resignation of Judge 
C. S. Younger, insurance superintendent 
of Ohio, is accepted by the governor of 
the state, Judge Younger will take new 
duties as general counsel of the State 
Automobile Mutual of Columbus, Ohio. 
This company is ten years old and spe- 
cializes in automobile insurance, also 
writing some burglary and theft, plate 
glass and fire insurance. It made an un- 
derwriting profit last year and has writ- 
ten nearly $9,000,000 of premiums since 
its inception in Indiana and Ohio, the 

two states in which it is entered. 

Judge Younger has been a ponular fig- 
ure in the ranks of the state supervisory 
officials and has been serving as chair- 
man of the laws and legislation commit- 
tee of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. His background in 
legal matters is broad, having been pro- 
bate judge at Celina, O., then two years 
as deputy insurance superintendent, after 
which he served for six years as special 
counsel for the attorney general of Ohio 
in charge of all insurance matters. 





AT ROAD BUILDERS’ MEETING 


Richard Deming, vice-president of the 
American Surety, attended the meeting 
of the American Road Builders’ Associ- 
ation in St. Louis last week. 


demnity, addition to any other in- 
demnity payable, provided that the 
insured survives the loss one year. 
Other Features of Policy 
Other features of the Complete Disa- 
bility policy are these: Double Indem- 
nity, Hospital Indemnity, graduate nurse 
fees, identification and grace in premium 
payment of ten days allowed after pol- 
icy has been in benefit two months, dur- 
ing which grace period the insurance 
provided is in full force. 
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HE prospective builder should 
not too quickly conclude that the 
best bid for him is the lowest bid. 


The capabilities of the contractor, pro- 
fessional, physical and financial, are 
inseparable from the bid that he 
enters. 


The equipment of the bonding com- 
pany for investigating the qualifica- 
tions of the contractor for handling 
any given job is at the service of the 
insured, through the company’s agent. 


The bonding company’s issuance of a 
bond to cover the contractor’s obliga- 
tions gives reasonable certainty that 
the work will be completed as per 
specifications. Should there occur a 
failure to do so, the company protects 
the owner against loss. 


Because the Agent has an intimate 
knowledge of the local situation and 
of the local contractor, he can be of 
great value to the company in properly 
underwriting the contract bond. 


Indemnity Insurance 
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Liquidation Ordered 
For Penna. Surety 


REORGANIZATION PLAN FAILS 


Insurance Dep’t of Pennsylvania Pro- 
ceeds With Audit of Company’s Books; 
No Statement Until Finished 

\fiter some months of strenuous effort 
refinance on a proper basis the Penn- 
sylvania Surety of Pittsburgh has been 
rdered by the Pennsylvania insurance 
lepartment to liquidate. Department ex- 
aminers are now conducting the auditing 
rk on the books of the company and 
Statement as to its financial status 
issued until this audit has been 
mpleted 
The Pennsylvania Surety, successor to 
the old Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh, 
1928, 


began business May 1, having re- 


nsured the outstanding business of the 
Kepublic. It did not, however, receive 
ash or its equivalent for the unearned 


miums, less an agreed commission of 
instead accepted in payment 
for the 


Kepublic Casualty which had been taken 


er by the Pennsylvania insurance de- 
partment for liquidation. In addition the 
Pennsylvania Surety paid to the liqui- 
lator $100,000 in cash. 


reinsurance all balances due the 


Republic Casualty Reinsurance 
Unsatisfactory 


It was pointed out in a recent A. M. 


Best & Co. special bulletin that the Penn- 
sylvania Surety also issued to the Re- 


1.1 
uD 


lic Casualty without other considera- 


than the good will of the Republic 
10,000 shares of its stock, par value $10 
share The $2,000,000) of capital 


ind surplus with which the Pennsylvania 
Surety business represented the 
40,000 shares at $50 per share, 
par value $10; but its first statement 
showed not $400,000 but $500,000 paid in 


began 
Salt ot 


apital, the difference being the stock 
issued to the Republic Casualty. 
The reinsurance transaction had a very 
favorable effect upon the Pennsylvania 
Surety for the reason that agents owing 
balances to the Republic Casualty who 
were at the same time unable to collect 


losses due 


their customers from the RKe- 
refused to pay the balances due. 
Thus the Pennsylvania Surety was placed 
the position of having to meet claims 
arising under the policies reinsured, on 
which the unearned premium liability was 
ver $900,000, and as against such pay- 
ments collection of the balances due the 
ikKepublic Casualty were very slow. 
Tieup With First Nat'l Co. of Baltimore 


The Pennsylvania Surety also had a 
cluse association with the First National 
Co. of Baltimore which did a_ business 
f issuing bonds secured by mortgages. 
\s a result of a series of financial trans- 
i between the two companies, a 
proportion of the Pennsylvania 
assets at the end of 1929 were 
epresented by securities issued by the 
lirst National. " 

In the fall of 1930 the Pennsylvania 
Surety decided to cease writing of new 
business and finally on October 1 entire- 
ly discontinued the writing of policies, 
new or renewal. J. Horace Shale, for- 
merly vice-president and general mana- 
ver of the Commercial Casualty, who had 
come into the organization to take charge 
of affairs, then proceeded with the co- 
operation of the directorate to work out 
some plan by which the corporation could 
be relieved of its liability, partly actual 
and partly contingent, it is pointed out 
by Best & Co., incurred through the 
surety company’s guaranty of principal 
and interest on securitics issued by the 
l‘irst National -Co. 

The liquidation order last week is an 
indication that plans to reorganize the 
company could not be successfully com- 
pleted. 


7 ubolic : 
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Arkansas Governor 
For Reorganization 


BANK AND INSURANCE LAWS 





Receiver’s Report on Home Accident and 
Home Fire Filed; Change in Bank 
Depository Law Urged 





A sweeping reorganization of the state 
government and reforms in the banking 
and insurance laws of Arkansas to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the recent failure 
of many banks and two insurance com- 
panies were recommended in the recent 
message to legislature of Governor Far- 
nell. He emphasized that an investiga- 
tion had convinced him that the state 
banking and insurance departments had 
not functioned properly for protection 
of the public in the recent financial crisis. 
The governor added, however, that “not 
all the bank failures have been due to 
maladministration of the law” but main- 
ly to world-wide economic conditions. 

The only specific remedial legislation 
he recommended was a measure to pro- 
hibit investment of insurance funds in 
stocks of banks and other stocks sub- 
ject to assessment. 

A bill will be submitted, he said, to 
provide changes in the depository law 
to further safeguard state funds on de- 
posit in banks. 


File Reports on A. B. Banks Companies 


A few days before the Arkansas gov- 
ernor’s recommendations Elmo E. Walk- 
er, receiver for the Home Accident and 
Home Fire of Arkansas, filed reports in 
the Circuit Court on the condition of 
these companies which showed book as- 
sets of $2,020,841 and estimated and de- 
termined liabilities of $3,857,625 for the 
Home Accident, and book assets of $2,- 
177,903 and estimated and determined lia- 
bilities of $2,420,954 for the Home Fire, 
both reports being of November 25 con- 
dition. Assets were grouped as follows: 

Home Accident—Cash, $184,056; bonds, 
$500,851; stocks, $1,006,722; mortgages, 
$83,150; collateral loans, $20,879; premi- 
ums in course of collection, $820,715; bills 
receivable, $2,665. 

Home Fire—Cash, $63,869; mortgage 
loans, $12,804; bonds, $241,143; stocks, 
$1,404,040; premiums in course of collec- 
tion, $437,912; agents’ balances, $1,342; 
bills receivable, $16,262. 

The bulk of the cash of the two com- 
panies was on deposit in Arkansas banks 
which suspended coincident with closing 
of the American Exchange Trust Co. 

Bonds held by the Home Accident had 
a par value of $471,629 and a book value 
of $508,651. The portfolio included $125,- 
000 United States government bonds, 
along with certificate of deposit and $107,- 
000 par value Ark-Ala Lumber Co. bonds 
which had been exchanged for $138,000 
par value East Alabama Lumber Co. is- 
sues. 

Stocks credited with a book value of 
$1,006,722 by the Home Accident had 
a par value of $351,350. Of this, $343,- 
062.50 par value stock was in twelve 
\rkansas banks, ten of which have made 
assessments on stockholders. This in- 
cluded $152,650 par value stock in the 
American Exchange Trust Co., against 
which a 100% assessment has been 
placed. Assignment against bank stock of 
the Home Accident aggregate $359,237. 


Other Items 





Mortgages in possession of the Home 
\ccident included $70,000 third mortgage 
notes of the Lane Hotel Co. and the 
largest collateral loan was of $19,379 to 
W. Bb. Wall, secured by 100 shares of 
stock in the closed First State Bank, 
Stuttgart. 

The Home Accident owed $159,650 bor- 
rowed from the American Exchange 
Trust Co. and secured by 1,322 shares of 
the Arkansas Trust Co., Hope, and 464 
shares of Adams-Banks Lumber Co. In 
addition, the Home Accident had an over- 
draft of $10,897.78 at the American Ex- 
change Trust Co. Liability of the Home 
Accident on depository bonds were esti- 


F. & C. Holds Big 
4-Day Meeting in N. Y. 


MANAGERS IN FROM 30 CITIES 





Feature Is Testimonial Dinner nm Honor 
of Retiring Vice-Presidents Johnson 
and Boehm and D. C. Harvey 





Resident managers and general agents 
of the Fidelity & Casualty from thirty 
leading cities of the United States were 
in New York City this week to attend 
a big four-day convention at the Hotel 


Commodore. A warm welcome was giv- 


en them by Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the board of the company, who discussed 
various problems of the business. The 
men also heard from Wade Fetzer, vice- 
chairman of the board. 

Then followed various addresses deal- 
ing with specific problems of the casualty 
and surety field, delivered -by several 
company officials including Vice-Presi- 
dent A. J. Ferres, who acted as chair- 
man of the meeting and who spoke on 
the business of last year and the out- 
look for 1931. 

Vice-President W.C. Billings discussed 
the underwriting questions that arise in 
connection with the company’s different 
forms of coverage. 


Retiring Officials at Testimonial Dinner 

One of the features of the gathering 
was a testimonial dinner given Tuesday 
evening by the field executives to re- 
tiring Vice-Presidents William J. John- 
son and William H. Boehm, and the for- 
mer superintendent of the inspection de- 
partment, D. C. Harvey. 

Handsomely engrossed scrolls express- 
ing the esteem and affection in which 
these officers are held by the staff were 
presented with due ceremony, E. E. 
Mueller, resident. manager at Buffalo, 
making the presentation to Mr. Johnson, 
while Eugene Oberdorfer, resident man- 
ager of the Atlanta office, and Charles 
Nelson of Louisville respectively tendered 
memorials to Messrs. Boehm and Har- 
vey. 





TO BE REINSURANCE CO. 





Change in Federal Surety Status Ap- 

proved by Directors and Dept’s.; 

Detroit F. & S. Deal Closed 

Directors of the Federal Surety of 
Towa, a member of Lloyds Casualty 
group, decided on Wednesday at a Chi- 
cago meeting to change that company 
from a direct writing to a reinsurance 
company. This move has been approved 
by Col. Ray Yenter, Ohio Commissioner, 
and the New York insurance department. 

Final stockholders’ approval was also 
given at the annual meeting of the De- 
troit Fidelity & Surety this week for 
the passing of control of that company 
to the Lloyds Casualty group. 








mated at $2,000,000 for banks now closed. 
Other liabilities included compensation 
claims for a total of $348,386; liability 
claims, $219,647, and miscellaneous claims, 
$25,000. The company also owed $4,- 
500 on a loan by A. B. Banks & Co. 
Unearned returnable premiums were es- 
timated at $750,000 and reinsurance pay- 
able was noted in the sum of $14,965. 
Home Fire Insurance Co. assets includ- 
ed stock in twenty-eight Arkansas banks 
assigned $554,091 par value, and stock in 
four other banks was listed as sold or 
assigned as collateral for a total of $75,- 
000. Assessments against Home Fire’s 
stock in twenty-four banks totaled $548,- 
575, the largest being $101,475, as the levy 
for American Exchange Trust Co. 
Among the Home Fire liabilities, the 
receiver noted $229,000 bills payable; 
$300,000 unpaid losses; $53,982. reinsur- 
ance payable; $1,250,000 estimated as to- 
tal of return premiums due; $15,000 sun- 
dry accounts payable; $18,000 salaries 
and fees contracted, and $6,197 due A. 


B. Banks & Co. 


U. S. CASUALTY CHICAGO MOvgE 





Newly Opened Branch Office Under 
Management of C. H. Eldredge, 
35 Years With Company 


_ The United States Casualty’s position 
in Chicago is now stronger than ever as 
a result of the move made last week of 
organizing a branch office with Charles 
H. Eldredge as resident vice-president 
and dissolving the present agency firm 
of Eldredge, Carolan, Graham & Cleary, 
The junior members of this firm have 
formed a general agency of their own 
and under the name of Carolan & Gra- 
ham will represent the Standard Acci- 
dent. 


Mr. Eldredge by accepting the man-_ 


agement of the new branch office con- 
tinues an association with the United 
States Casualty which began soon after 
that company started business thirty- 
five years ago. In fact, he was the first 
agent appointed by that company, and 
with the exception of a six-month period 
he has represented the company continu- 
ously since. 

The agency firm of Eldredge, Carolan, 
Graham & Cleary was formed May 1, 
1927, when the business of Carolan-Gra- 
ham-Hocman Co. was merged with the 
firm of Eldredge & Cleary. Over a year 
ago the United States Casualty elected 
Mr. Eldredge resident vice-president. 

The present organization of the com- 
pany in Chicago which has maintained 
headquarters in the agency firm will go 
into the branch office. J. Schaemeacker 
will continue as manager; G. M. Rhode 
will remain manager of the casualty de- 
partment, and T. E. Dunne will carry 
on as manager of the fidelity and surety 
department. The branch will be in charge 
of all placed business and its territory 
will include all of Illinois for the time 
being, with the possibility that other 
nearby territory may be placed under its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Eldredge first represented the 
United States Casualty in Milwaukee. 
He then was called to the home office 
for a short time and then came to the 
Chicago territory. For six months he 
was a representative of the New York 
Life but then was appointed Chicago 
branch manager of the United States 
Casualty and when the company changed 
to the general agency basis he contin- 
ued as Chicago general agent. 





MUST PROVE DEATH CAUSE 

To recover under a policy which cov- 
ered death due to being struck by a 
vehicle on a public highway it is neces- 
sary to show that the insured was s0 
killed, and conjecture that he was struck 
by. a vehicle is not sufficient, the North 
Carolina Supreme Court has ruled in 
Jones v. Life & Casualty of Tennessee, 
155 S. E. 870. The dead body of the 
insured had been found at night on a 
public street, with wounds on his body 
sufficient to cause death, but there was 
no evidence tending to show by whom 
these injuries were inflicted. The court 
held that the burden was on the bene- 
ficiary to prove the cause of death. 


Albert Dodge Talk 


(Continued from Page 34) 
as too high and a duplication of effort 
on the part of inspectors was quite cvi- 
dent. 

This resume led Mr. Dodge to the 
correspondence which passed back and 
forth in November between the New 
York association and the state insurance 
department. In the first letter it was 
strongly urged that the rate increase 
be not made -effective on Januarv 1— 
that the new filing be delayed until fur- 
ther conferences with the companies. 
Thomas F. Behan, then acting superin- 
tendent, replied that unfortunately the 
association letter had been received sub- 
sequent to action by the department in 
approving of the new rates. Immediate- 
ly after the announcement, Mr. Dodge 
said, the New York State Fund came 
out with the announcement of a 21% 
discount. 
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Significance Of Drop In New 
Company Activity In New Jersey 


William B. Wiegand, Department Chief Examiner, Reviews 
Hectic 1928-30 Period; Ebb Tide Last Year in New Insur- 
ance Money; Emphasizes Directors’ Responsibility 


Considerable new company activity was witnessed in New Jersey in 1928 and 1929 
with organizations getting under way with surprising rapidity. Some of these com- 
panies have made definite places for themselves in the business while others have fallen 


by the wayside. 


The year 1930 brought a decided and sudden drop in the formation of 


new companies in the state and the significance of this drop is ably explained in an 
article by William B. Wiegand, chief examiner of insurance companies in the Depart- 


ment of Banking and Insurance from which excerpts follow. 


This is one in a series of 


articles which Mr. Wiegand has written for the Newark “Sunday Call” and it appeared 
recently in that paper’s financial review of the past year. 


In the last twelve to fifteen months 
there has been witnessed the ebb tide 
of new insurance money. Not one com- 
pany was organized during the calendar 
year 1930, and of those previously or- 
ganized five had capital increases 
amounting in total to $400,000, a consid- 
erable portion of which had been paid 
into the companies’ treasuries at earlier 
dates, but which had not been approved 
under statutory requirements. 

There were a number of dissolutions 
and also mergers in which smaller ‘or- 
ganizations became affiliated with larger 
and better established insurance carriers. 
Not all of the companies that found the 
going rough were able to escape from 
their positions either through voluntary 
dissolution or through merger, as in the 
past twelve to fifteen months seven com- 
panies were ordered into receivership. 

Federal Courts Step In 

Some few years ago there was some 
criticism of public utility companies 
which, having failed to obtain favorable 

action in rate matters from state super- 
visory bodies, appealed to the Federal 
Courts. A similar situation is presented 


in the case of the seven New Jersey in- 
surance companies in receivership be- 
cause in each case recourse was had to 
federal jurisdiction, although the stock- 
holders had placed themselves under a 
state official. 

The significance of that point is in- 
creased because except in two cases it 
was the activities of the department of 
banking and insurance that led to the 
receivership. In the five cases under 
consideration after the department’s ex- 
aminers had reported on the situation, 
the company officials pleaded for time 
in which to reinsure outstanding risks 
or to secure additional capital. Before 
the time allowed to the company officials 
to fulfill their promises had elapsed, ap- 
plication was made to the Federal Courts 
for receivership by a non-resident stock- 
holder. Under the rule of diversity of 
citizenship the action was proper in a 
legal sense, but ethically there is a 
doubt, particularly as there were traces 
of relationship between the officers and 
the petitioners for receivership. 

In one of these companies, the offi- 
cials submitted to the department’s ex- 


aminers a statement of financial position 
showing surplus as regards policyholders 
of $211,000, but when the examiners had 
completed their work that surplus was 
$70,000. This perhaps illustrates further 
the lack of good faith on the part of 
the management, because if they did not 
know that a surplus of $211,000 was 200 
per cent overstated they did not possess 
that degree of skill held out by them as 
theirs. 


Troubles of Receiverships 


The fact that insurance companies 
went into federal receivership makes it 
difficult to determine the loss that stock- 
holders will sustain. On the surface pol- 
icyholders’ claims should be met in full 
because when the department’s examin- 
ers reported ample provision was made 
for such claimants. Of course, the skill 
of the receivers in realizing on assets 
and in settling claims is the final answer 
as to how much creditors and stock- 
holders receive. 

In this connection an incident of in- 
terest was/related concerning furniture 
that had cost two companies $15,000, was 
appraised at $1,500 for the receivers, and 
each of the three appraisers who made 
the valuation submitted a bill for $250 
for his services. Whatever the amount 
finally realized may have been, it is that 
much more than the department’s ex- 
aminers estimated, as under official reg- 
ulations furniture and fixtures have no 
asset value. 


Future of New Companies 


The future of new companies is al- 
ways a matter of grave concern to the 
officials of insurance departments. 
Through their years of experience and 
contact they know the large successful 
companies of today are merely the re- 
sults of a steady growth over an extend- 
ed period. - State insurance officials know 
that the year in which underwriting 
gains are reflected are exceptional and 
that the accumulation of surplus arises 
through investment gains. A superficial 
knowledge of security valuations brings 
home a realization that bonds and_ stocks 


have increased steadily in the last two 
or three decades. Although current 
prices are well under those of eighteen 
months ago, the average prices are con- 
siderably higher than when the present 
large companies were formed. 
Directors’ Responsibility 

Those companies have profited by the 
increased wealth of the country and with 
this appreciation there is another factor. 
The managers of the older companies 
when they were in their infancy were 
more than prone to overstate their re- 
serves for contingent liabilities or at 
least were quite willing to accept the 
ultra-conservative estimates of state in- 
surance examiners. Such a position en- 
abled the managers to withstand de- 
mands for dividends and to use the 
money so retained for further develop- 
ment in investments. Many of the older 
companies were closed corporations, the 
stockholders of which were content to 
build for the future. In the present gen- 
eration with appeals for stock subscrip- 
tions being made to the general public, 
promises of dividends and profits had to 
be made, at least inferentially. 

With banks at the time ready to lend, 
a large proportion of the new money go- 
ing into insurance companies was bor- 
rowed by the prospective stockholder 
and was not accumulated savings or re- 
investments of the individual subscriber. 

Thus the investment in insurance 
stock became a liability, particularly as 
to the payment of interest, so that the 
neophyte insurance shareholder had to 
have recourse to his other income for 
bank interest or grow impatient. if not 
vociferous, with the management of his 
company. Those who expected in a few 
years the profits accruing to other share- 
holders of insurance carriers were 
doomed to disappointment as in many 
instances the present fortunate insurance 
shareholder is the grand or _ great- 
grandchild of the original investor. 

Many suggestions have been made as 
to just what this country needs, ranging 
from a good five-cent cigar to coordina- 
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Vote to Readjust 
Capital Structure 


COMMONWEALTH 





CAS. PLAN 


Stockholders of Company Approve Re- 
financing to Strengthen Reserves 
and Add to Surplus 
Stockholders of the Commonwealth 
Philadelphia at a 
meeting authorized a reduction in the 
capital stock of the company from 
$1,500,000 to $750,000 by diminishing the 
of the stock from $10 a share 
At the same time the stockhold- 
ers also authorized an increase in the 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,250,000 
and decided that the new stock be is- 
sued and sold at the price of $10 a share, 
one half of which is to be paid at the 
time of the subscription but not later 
than February 13, 1931, and one half to 
be paid on or before February 27, 1931 

Each stockholder of the company as of 
record at the close of business on Janu- 
ary 12 has the right to first subscribe 
for and take at the price of $10 a share, 
new shares of the increase in the propor- 
tion of two new shares of new stock for 
each three shares of old stock held, pro- 
vided that this right to subscribe is ex- 
ercised on or before February 13, the 
date which has been fixed by the direc- 
tors for the expiration of such rights to 
subscribe. 

Any stockholder not exercising his 
rights to subscribe will be deemed to 
have waived this privilege and it is point- 
ed out that any stock not subscribed for 
will be sold and disposed of by the di- 
rectors. 

These new plans when completed will 
enable the Commonwealth Casualty to 
add $1,246,000 to its reserve accounts, in- 
creasing the total reserves to approx- 
imately $4,000,000, at which time the com- 
pany will have an outstanding full paid 
cash capital of $1,250,000 and a clear net 
surplus of approximately $1,000,000. The 
total assets when the new funds have all 
been paid in will be in excess of 
$6,000,000. 


Casualty of recent 


par value 
to $5. 


SEES FLAWS IN DOLE SYSTEM 





Cambridge Lecturer Senses Danger in 
Rapidly Increasing Expenditures for 
Public Assistance in Europe 
The dole system in Europe which was 
accepted as inevitable in the first ten 
years after the armistice of 1918 is now 
tending to become a permanent burden 
in many countries, says C. DeLisle 
Burns, a lecturer at the University of 
Cambridge, England, in an article in a 
recent “Current History.” He says that 
the demand for maintenance during a 
prolonged period of unemployment is 
now granted, but that the present pol- 
icy will have to change into something 
more constructive within the next dec- 
ade, at least in Great Britain and in 

Germany. 

The writer feels that mistakes are 
bound to be made in a period of ex- 
perimentation such as this. The state 
has become a different institution from 
what it was when, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the most recent 
ideas of government were formulated. It 
is impossible, says Mr. Burns, to say 
what the new democracy involves, but 
clearly, in the face of post-war demands, 
public funds are not likely to be admin- 
istered under the guidance of nineteenth 
century ideas. Europe’s dole system has 
naturally evolved to fit conditions but it 
has some granted disadvantages. 





JOINS CONT’L. CASUALTY 


David J. Grotz, formerly casualty man- 
ager in the New York office of the St. 
Paul Mercury Indemnity, has joined the 
Continental Casualty as special agent, 
business production department, in the 
Metropolitan branch.. He has previously 
served with the New Amsterdam, New 
York Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity. 
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W. A. SCHAEFER NEW PRESIDENT 





Heads N. J. Casualty Underwriters; Rep- 
resents Home Indemnity in Newark; 


His Career 


Walter A. Schaefer, president, W. A. 
Schaefer & Co., Newark representatives 
of the Home Indemnity, was elected as 
president of the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of Northern New Jersey at 
its annual meeting last week at the Down 
Town Club, Newark. Other officers elect- 
ed were J. Arthur Berry, Fidelity & 
Casualty, vice-president; S. H. McKeag, 
Concord Casualty & Surety, secretary, 
and H. D. Meyer, Glens Falls Indemnity, 
treasurer. The executive committee is 
composed of Walter Schryver, Schryver 
& Geyler, U. S. F. & G., chairman; Wil- 
liam J. Morcom, Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty, and William Haynes, New Amster- 
dam Casualty. 

Due the fact that there has been an 
increase in automobile rates in New Jer- 
sey as well as in other states, a special 
meeting was planned for yesterday in 
Newark at which time Everett E. 
Robinson of the National Bureau ad- 
dressed the members of the association 
and explained the rate increases so as to 
enable agents and brokers to give a sat- 
isfactory explanation to their clients. 

Newly elected President Schaefer has 
been in the business for more than twen- 
ty years, first with the Ocean Accident 
and later with Schenck & Schenck, Jer- 
sey City agency, as solicitor. He then 
joined the London Guarantee following 
which he became a general agent of the 
Union Indemnity. Last summer his firm 
was named general agents of the Home 
Indemnity for New Jersey. He is a 
graduate of Stevens Institute and the 
New York Law School. 





IN 21 STATES 


The new Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
has received licenses from and is now 
writing business in twenty-one states 
and the District of Columbia. In addi- 
tion, the company has recently filed ap- 
plications for certificates of authority 
with the insurance commissioners of 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Tennessee, Florida and the Province of 
3ritish Columbia, from which it may be 
seen that the expansion program of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity is going for- 
ward with marked rapidity. 





CONVENTION QUALIFIER 


Harold S. Burd is the tenth representa- 
tive of the Newark office of the Travel- 
ers to qualify for the company’s conven- 
tion, which will be held next March at 
Palm Beach. He qualified in the Auto- 
mobile Leaders’ Club and the Life Pro- 
ducers’ Club. 





PUBLICITY APPOINTMENT 


A. G. Faulkner of Los Angeles, widely 
known in business and political circles 
throughout California, has been appoint- 
ed by the National Surety as director of 
public’ relations in that state. 


NEWARK AGENCIES COMBINE 





Added Facilities for A. W. Marshall & 
Co. in Tie-up with Guerin & Wil- 
liams and Buermann & Williams 

A move which will considerably in- 
crease the importance of A. W. Marshall 

& Co. of Newark, N. J., general agents 

of the Standard Surety & Casualty is 

seen in the news that the agencies of 

Guerin & Williams and Buermann & 

Williams, both of Newark, have moved 

their office and personnel to 31 Clinton 

Street to occupy part of the enlarged 

premises of the Marshall agency. 

_ Although all three firms maintain their 

independent organization there will be 

an interchange of facilities and services 
among the three organizations. Guerin 

& Williams is one of the oldest agencies 

in the city and its president, S. H. Wil- 

liams, is one of the best known fire un- 
derwriters in New Jersey. 

_A. W. Marshall & Co. makes a spe- 

cialty of casualty and marine lines so 

that the new association supplements 
each unit. This combination will rank 
among the largest agencies in the city 





INSURANCE LIBRARY ADDITIONS 

Among the recent insurance books 
which the Insurance Society of New 
York library has received, according to 
Miss Mabel B. Swerig, librarian, are 
these: 

“Unemployment Benefits in the United 
States,” Bryce M. Stewart. 

“Les Assurances Aeriennes,” R. Blum. 

“History of Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation,” Sir Harry Perry 
Robison. 

“Super-Selling With Rogge,” Charles 
P. Rogge. 

“Engineering Insurance,” H. R. Sketch. 

“Economy in Public School Fire Insur- 
ance,” Harvey A. Smith. i 

“The Spirit of Life Underwriting,” 
Walter Cluff. 

“Business Interruption Insurance” 
(thesis), Clyde M. Kahler. 

“Fire Loss Adjustment Problem in the 
United States” (thesis), Oscar S. Nelson. 

“Surety Bonds” (revised edition), Ed- 
ward C. Lunt. 

“The Employer and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Illinois,” Thomas C. 
Angenstein. 





JOINS LLOYDS CASUALTY 

‘Walter B. Adams, formerly associated 
with E. H. Rollins & Sons, investment 
bankers of New York, has resigned to 
join the Lloyds Casualty group. Mr. 
Adams has had more than twenty years’ 
experience in investment banking and 
will now devote his entire attention to 
that branch of work with the Lloyds 
Casualty group. 





RE-ELECTED TO BANK BOARD 


_A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, was re-elected last 


week to the board of directors of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co.,_ the 
banking institution in New Jersey. 


largest 
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PREMIUM VOLUME MAINTAINED 





Insurance Securities Group Results Sum. 
marized by President Moss; Financial 
Position Satisfactory 

The combined premium income for 1930 
of the constituent companies of the In- 
surance Securities group compares fayor- 
ably with the corresponding figures for 
1929 which were the largest in the his- 
tory of the group. 

W. Irving Moss, president of the 
group, summarized the accomplishments 
for the past year as follows: “Final com- 





W. IRVING MOSS 


pilation of the annual premium income 
of our group of companies reveals a sat- 
isfactory maintenance of our premium in- 
come. 

“Our indemnity companies wrote net 
premiums of $19,431,154 in 1929 and $19,- 
159;130 in 1930. Our fire companies wrote 
net premiums of $1,096,831 in 1929 and net 
premiums of $1,135,610 in 1930. Title 
guarantee and life premiums amounted to 
$2,422,962 in 1929 as compared with $2,- 
199,960 in 1930. The combined net pre- 
mium income of our constituent compa- 
nies was $22,950,949 in 1929 and $22,493,- 
700 in 1930. ; 

“We have passed through a very trying 
year for underwriting in all fields of in- 
surance but we feel much gratified with 
the results. We have been especially 
fortunate in almost completely escaping 
depository liability on distressed banks 
in all sections of the country. Our in- 
vestment securities have shown consid- 
erable shrinkage in value but the finan- 
cial position of all company members of 
our group will be pleasing and satisfac- 
tory to our many friends when disclosed 
through our annual reports about the end 
of the month.” 





1930 PREMIUMS SLIGHTLY OFF 

The North American Accident, accord- 
ing to G. F. Manzelmann, agency direc- 
tor, will show a decrease in premium in- 
come for the past year of approximately 
$170,000 or slightly more than 5% as 
compared with the 1929 figure of $3,453,- 
571. This increase occurred under such 
special policy forms as newspaper and 
limited policies while the full coverage 
business, says Mr. Manzelmann, will 
show a gain of about $10,000 premium in- 
come. 


Wiegand Article 


(Continued from Page 39) 





tion of mass production with consump- 
tion. Somewhere along the line a slight 
betterment might result from an awak- 
ened sense of responsibility that would 
deter individuals from accepting places 
on the directorates of financial institu- 
tions that are affected with a public in- 
terest, unless they are actually qualified. 
There has not been a complete realiza- 
tion that the function of directors is to 
direct. 
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Travelers Analyzes Automobile 
Accident ‘Toll For Past Year 


By an indicated decrease in the mo- 

r vehicle mileage in this country last 
ia of at least fifteen billion miles, or 
around 10%, the number of automobile 
accidents increased around 12%, deaths 
more than 4% and the injured toll 13%. 
The motor vehicle accident record last 
year in this country shows that 32,500 
persons were killed and more than 960,- 
000 hurt in 835,000 accidents. 

Such are the results of motor vehicle 
trafic in the United States for last year 
as shown by an analysis of state reports 
extended through mathematical calcula- 
tion by statisticians of the Travelers to 
cover the entire country. Because of the 
greater number of deaths and injuries 
and increased damage to property, fully 
$300,000,000 in claims was paid by the 
insurance companies writing automobile 
casualty, life and accident insurance. 


Carelessness and Overconfidence Prin- 
cipal Causes 


Carelessness and overconfidence are 
found as the result of the study to be 
the principal causes of the greater num- 
ber of mishaps, deaths and _ injuries. 
Nearly 89% of the 32,500 persons killed 
in automobile accidents last year were 
victims of motor vehicles that were ap- 
parently in good mechanical condition at 
the time of the mishap. This means that 
in the death of more than 28,000 persons 
the cars involved had nothing wrong with 
them which contributed to the cause of 
the accident. 

By far the largest percentage of per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents dur- 
ing the year were either the occupants 
of cars or hit by cars that also had no 
apparent mechanical defects. The analy- 
sis indicates that nearly 95% of the in- 
jured toll of more thn 960,000 were the 
victims of automobiles in good condition. 

Drivers of automobiles were responsi- 
ble last year for more than three times 
as many motor vehicle accidents in this 
country as pedestrains, more than two 
tines the number of fatalities, and for 
approximately four times the number of 
persons injured. The pedestrian, how- 
ever, is more often at fault in the acci- 
dents involving himself. 

Out of a total of more than 320,000 ac- 
cidents between automobiles and pedes- 
trians, the actions of drivers were defi- 
nitely responsible for around 50,000 of 
the mishaps, and the pedestrian for near- 
ly 160,000. In the remaining 110,000 acci- 
dents between cars and pedestrians, the 
responsibility was shared jointly. More 
than 7,000 pedestrians met death during 
the year primarily through their own 
fault, while approximately 2,300 other 
pedestrians were killed because of the 
actions of drivers. In the death of more 
than 5,000 other pedestrians, the respon- 
sibility was shared jointly. 

The injuring of more than 150,000 per- 
sons was found traceable to the actions 
of pedestrians, and more than 45,000 to 
motorists, with more than 110,000 inju- 
ries due to the actions of both. 

Driver Responsible in 460,000 Mishaps 

In all other motor vehicle accidents, 
excluding pedestrians, the driver was 
found responsible for around 460,000 mis- 
haps, or nearly nine times the number 
in which the extent of responsibility was 
doubtful. The fatalities resulting from 
the mishaps caused by drivers numbered 
nearly 15,000, or nearly five times the 
deaths caused by the mishaps of doubt- 
tul responsibility. The injuries traceable 
to motorists numbered more than 580,- 
00)”, as against 58,000 involving doubtful 
responsibility. 

lhree specific driving violations by op- 

ators of automobiles were responsible 
las year for 68% of the accidents due to 
improper driving, while the actions of 
pedestrians crossing thoroughfares were 
cot tributing factors in more than 57% 
ot the mishaps. These specific violations 
by drivers were exceeding the speed 


limit, driving on the wrong side of the 


road, and failing to grant the right-of- 
way. The actions of pedestrians at in- 
tersections and on streets added to the 
confusion of traffic conditions in busy 
districts. 

Exceeding the speed limit or driving 
too fast for existing conditions was re- 
sponsible for 21% of all automobile ac- 
cidents due to improper driving. Six- 
teen per cent. of the mishaps was due to 
driving on the wrong side of the road, 


while failure to grant right-of-way caused 
31% of the accidents. 

The same three violations figured in 
nearly three-fifths of the automobile 
deaths caused by improper driving. Ex- 
ceeding the speed limit was responsible 
for 31% of the fatalities, driving on the 
wrong side of the road 12% and failure 
to grant the right-of-way, 15%. The 
same violations caused around 69% of the 
total number of persons injured as a 
result of the actions of drivers. Ex- 
ceeding the speed limit was responsible 
for 21% of the injured, driving on the 
wrong side of the street, 16%, and fail- 
ure to grant the right-of-way, 32%. 

Of the approximately 15,000 pedestrians 





it's specialization that counts! 





killed in automobile accidents during the 
year, 77% included persons more than 
fifteen years of age, with 55% between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty-four. Fifty- 
seven per cent. of the 320,000 accidents 
to which pedestrians contributed hap- 
pened at intersections or while people 
were attempting to cross streets in the 
middle of the block, and more than half 
of the pedestrian fatalities occurred at 
intersections and in the middle of streets. 
Intersection Mishaps 
Although more than 40% of all the 
accidents causing the death last year of 
32,500 persons occurred at street inter- 
sections, nearly twice aS many persons 
(Continued on Page 42) 





FINAL 


Discoveries often vital to life itself hinge upon the exhaustive researches and experiments 
of the chemist. His skill as a specialist is the result of long, intensive study and practical 


experience. 


For over forty years the FxD has specialized in the underwriting of Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds and Burglary Insurance. Most of its underwriters and many of its field officials have 
grown up with the Company. Its special agents are given an intensive course of training at the 
Home Office before being sent into the field. 


The specialized training and long experience of the F&D’s organization makes possible 
prompt, authoritative action--a distinctive feature of FxD service which, in these days of keen 


competition, is of inestimable value to the Company’s representatives. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
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FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS (i) BURGLARY and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
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European Aviation Insurance 


Faces Problem of Expansion 
By DR. JUR. HERMANN DOERING, 


President, German Aviation Insurance Co. 
(Deutsche Luftversicherungs A. G.) 


\viation insurance tn 1930 was still in 
a state of flux and more new develop- 
ments occured than in any other line 
of insurance. In Europe this applied 
especially to aricraft, hull, accident and 
lability insurance. 

European aviation insurance markets 
are still dominated by the various nat- 
ional and international aviation under- 
writers’ pools. These pools at first were 
founded to establish a broad basis and 
large underwriting capacity and the pool 
agreements were renewed from year to 
vear. The same applies to the obligations 
which members of the International 
Marine Insurance Union, the German 
Marine Insurance Union and other nat- 
ional unions assumed for the protection 
of the pools. Today, however, such bod- 
ies still limit the activities of German 
as well as other European companies 
which might write aircraft risks outside 
of the pools. 

It is fortunate that so far no country 
has imitated the example of Spain which 
by its decree of August 11, 1928, regard- 
ing the creation of an office for air 
traffic insurance, has legally established 
the Spanish Aviation Underwriters Pool 
and has at the same time given a vir- 
tual monopoly to this pool. 

With the growing enlargement of air- 
craft a strong concentration of risks 
has resulted and for this reason the 
European aviation insurance market is 
in its present form hampered by many 
restrictions, and is unable to take care 
of all coverages. Air traffic companies 
have already had to seek facilities else- 
vhere. 


Air Pools Must Enlarge Facilities 


The pools, therefore, will have to 
either of two alternatives if they 
wish to have much insurance go 
abroad. They will either have to enlarge 
the number of direct writers and rein- 
surers or give up their old policy of 
keeping outside underwriters out of the 
aviation risk business. These difficulties 
placing risks have forced assureds 
co-operate. This movement is express- 
ed especially in the writing of collective 
insurance through which aviation asso- 
ciations secure for their sub-associations, 
companies and members certain advan- 
tages which if each insurance risk was 
written by itself could not have been 
radily obtained. Thus for example, the 
hull insurance of the sport aircraft of 
the Deutsche Luftfahrt-Verband (Ger- 
man Aviation Association) is in favor 
of the association itself and of its affil- 
iated “Vereine.” Under this arrangement 
assureds are covered without interrup- 
tion and have, for instance, the possi- 
bility of advising insurers that airplanes 
are idle for various lengths of time and 
under the general coverage they have 
ihe advantage that only a low rate for 
such periods is charged them. 
Similar co-operation exists between 
several large European air traffic com- 
panies that are members of the Inter- 
national Air Traffic Association (I. A. 
T. A.). The IATA conference in Septem- 
ber, 1930, at Antwerp made further pro- 
gress in this direction by recommending 
to its member companies in connection 
with an “agreement on air carriers con- 
certain policy types for compul- 
sory facultative accident insurances in 
order ‘to come to a uniform situation for 
passenger accident insurances on_ all 
international European air lines. 
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Self-Insurance Not Satisfactory 


The German Aviation Insurance Co. 
is the insurance carrier of two of the 
largest air traffic companies, and during 


1929 and 1930, the first two years of its 
existence, very good results were shown 


by this company which is practically the 


self-insurance organization of these two 
air transportation enterprises. Exper- 
ience of hull underwriters so far has 
shown that risks are comparatively 
stable and that the success can be expec- 
ted in view of the fact that there are 
included under the coverage airplanes 
with the total amount of insurance of 
about 24,000,000 marks, an amount large 
enough to give an average. Nevertheless, 
there is no question that coverage with 
outside companies is necessary inasmuch 
as spreading the risk over a large num- 
ber of insurance companies cannot be 
dispensed with, especially for the large 
aircraft recently built involving amounts 
exceeding the average values consider- 
ably. 

Compulsory passenger accident insur- 
ance in some countries has existed for 
some time. This type of coverage was 
originally introduced by the German Luft 
Hansa. Today similar protection can be 
found in Germany, Czecho-slovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Austria, Russia and 
Spain. It seems to be only a question of 
time until all large German air traffic 
companies will adopt it. In this connect- 
ion the international aviation congress 
at the Hague in September passed an 
interesting resolution to the effect that 
all air transportation shall by interna- 
tional agreement be freed from further 
liability if they provide for their pas- 
sengers’ accident insurance amounting to 
125,000 francs or about $5,000 in case of 
death or permanent disability. 


Protection for Flying Employes 


During the past year German aviation 
companies finally succeeded in ar- 
ranging for protection of flying employes 
against accidents and a_ far-reaching 
coverage in case of death or disability 
following an accident or otherwise and 
for old age. For this purpose an aviation 
pension association was founded which 
now is composed of five air traffic en- 
terprises and which it is expected will 
be extended soon to include other car- 
riers. The protection is given especially 
by the writing of life and annuity insur- 
ances. Premiums are paid by employer 
and employe according to a key sys- 
tem. 

Aviation insurance has not been affect- 
ed much by new legislation recently. 
This is to be commended as the devel- 
opment of aviation today is anything 
but concluded. The German ordinance 
on air traffic of July 19, 1930, contains 
in Paragraph K certain regulations cov- 
ering the compulsory liability insurance 
of aircraft owners, of airports and air 
pageant promoters. A corresponding or- 
dinance was passed in Austria on Sep- 
tember 8, 193). Of these two laws the 
more important regulation is that the 
liability insurance contracts has to be 
written with insurance companies ad- 
mitted to do business in Germany or 
Austria. This, however, is compulsory 
only for German and Austrian assureds, 
not for foreigners (paragraph 105 of 
both laws) so that, for instance, a Brit- 
ish aircraft owner is’ not compelled to 
take out special liability in Germany 
or Austria in addition to his own liab- 
ility insurance which was written in 
Britain, if he wants to fly to Germany or 
Austria. These two companies intention- 
ally deviated from the Swiss regulation 
of this question which requires foreign 
aircraft owners to take out liability in- 


surance with Swiss companies if they 
want to operate aircraft across Swiss 
territory, otherwise they have to put up 
bonds. 

Not Ready for International Regulation 

The International Technical Commit- 
tee of Aviation Law Experts, (Comite 
International Technique d’Experts Juri- 
diques Aeriens, “Citeja”) founded at the 
International Air Law Conference of 
Paris in 1925 and which consists of 
Government representatives, has studied 
the question of international regulation 
of aviation insurance by agrement be- 
tween interested Governments. In the 
Third Committee of this organization 
the Brizilian da Silva Costa has worked 
out a draft or regulation of aviation 
insurance. 

It is to be hoped that the Third Com- 
mittee and the Board will look upon this 
draft as a study only, realizing that pro- 
gress in aviation is rapid and that the 
conclusion of an international agreement 
will be delayed for some time. If avia- 
tion insurance is at all ready to be 
regulated by an international agreement 
this could only apply to the question of 
compulsory liability insurance of aircraft 
owners. 

Aviation underwriters are securing an 
extension of their fleld by the contin- 
ually growing expansion of the soaring 
and gliding flying activities which so 
far are not sufficiently insured. Hull in- 
surance of sport aeroplanes with motors 
also is not as yet on a satisfactory basis. 
Liability of Air Transport Companies 

New developments are created by the 
“agreement on the aviation carriers 
contract” which was accepted by the 
member companies of the International 
Air Traffic Association at the Antwerp 
Conference. This agreement together 
with the new carriers contract conditions 
and bills of lading for national and in- 
ternational air traffic of the IATA com- 
panies provides also a new regulation of 
liability following the lines of the War- 
saw Convention of October 12, 1929. 

As the Antwerp agreement goes into 
force the aviation transport companies 
will have to take out new insurance for 
their liability in respect to passengers, 
baggage, and goods carried, unless they 
want to carry the liability assumed under 
the Antwerp Agreement for their own 
account. From the insurance point of 
view the most difficult technical ques- 
tion will be to cover the liability for 
delays. This is an important coverage 
as perishables—for example flowers 
from Holland to Germany and Great 
Britain and important documents—are 
being carried as well as other articles 
where the question of speed is the most 
important consideration in shipping the 
goods via air. 

In addition to this an important factor 
will be to enlarge the aviation insurance 
market and to organize it so that it can 
take care of all risks even if size and 
vaules involved shall continue to grow 
as they have been during the last few 
years. 


SHIFTED TO NEWARK 
Clarence Johnson is now chief under- 
writer at the Newark branch office of 
the Standard Accident. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly at the home office. He is a 
Michigan University graduate. 





J. A. R. DUNNING DIES 
Jacob A. R. Dunning, seventy-six years 
old, who up to his retirement several 
years ago, was engaged in the insurance 
business for more than thirty-five years, 
died recently at his home in Orange. 





JOINS ONTARIO BUREAU 
The Insurance Co. of North America 
has become a member of the Ontario 
Inspection Bureau as has its affiliated 
companies. 





tion. 
multiple line company. 





WELL TRAINED FIDELITY AND SURETY BOND MAN 


desires new connection as field man, underwriter or other bond posi- 
College graduate, with five years’ experience with large Eastern 
Age 28, single. 
Box 1157 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton St., New York 


Will go anywhere. 








Auto Accident Toll 


(Continued from Page 41) 


were killed in mishaps that happened 
upon state highways as under any other 
single set of conditions. Nearly 22% of 
the deaths was caused by mishaps be- 
tween street intersections and 21% at 
street intersections. 

Combining the types of fatal accidents 
as to location, the study by the Travelers 
reveals at least 44%, or more than 14,000 
of the 32,500 fatalities, occurred within 
corporate limits of towns and cities, 
Nearly 70% of the more than 960,000 
persons injured became accident victims 
within corporate limits of towns and 
cities. The wide discrepancy between the 
percentage of deaths and non-fatal in- 
juries in urban territories indicates that 
increased rates of speed play an impor- 
tant part in the occurrence of fatal mis- 
haps in rural sections. 

Nine out of every ten of the 32,500 
persons killed in automobile accidents 
last year were the victims of accidents 
in which the drivers had more than a 
year’s experience behind the wheel, and 
ninety-seven out of every 100 fatalities 
involved a driver over the age of cigh- 
teen, the statistics disclose. Persons with 
less than three months of driving expe- 
rience were involved in only 2% of the 
fatalities and not quite 2% of the non- 
fatal accidents involving nearly 1,200,000 
cars. Operators of cars with experience 
between three and six months figured in 
1% of the fatalities and 1% of the non- 
fatal mishaps. Drivers with from six 
months to a year of experience were in- 
volved in approximately 2% of the fatali- 
ties and also the non-fatal accidents. 


Men vs. Women 


Records indicate that men were behind 
the wheel in ninety-three out of every 
100 cars in accidents, with women being 
the drivers in the remaining seven. Male 
drivers were behind the wheel in 94% of 
the cars in fatal accidents and women in 
the remaining 6%. Men operated 93% 
of the cars in non-fatal accidents and 
women 7%. 

Approximately 77% of all the motor 
vehicles in accidents were cars of the 
private passenger type, though such cars 
represented 87% of the total motor ve- 
hicle registration in the country. 

More accidents resulting in both 
deaths and injuries happened upon Sun- 
day than any other day in the week, it 
is shown by the analysis. In only about 
one-fifth of the total number of fatal 
cases did weather conditions play any 
part, as the Travelers study of the rec- 
ords reveals that fully 80% of the fatal 
accidents happened under clear weather. 


Night Driving a Factor 


That night driving is becoming more 
prevalent and therefore may be taken as 
one reason for the increase in accidents 
is indicated by the record of mishaps 
as to the time of day. Nearly fifty- 
three out of every 100 persons killed 
during the year were involved in acci- 
dents during the presence of daylight. 
Five persons out of every 100 were killed 
in accidents which happened in the twi- 
light zone between the passing of day- 
light and the fall of night, while forty- 
two out of every 100 fatalities occurred 
during night time. The statistics are 
only slightly different when it comes to 
an analysis of the non-fatal accident 
victims. 

More than twice as many children be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen were 
killed in automobile accidents last year 
in the United States than under the age 
of five, and of the total number of child 
fatalities, nearly a sixth of the victims 
were the occupants of cars at the time 
of the accident. In more than 80% 
of the child fatalities in both age classi- 
fications, the children were walking of 
running across or in streets or highways 
when fatally injured. More than a fifth 
of all persons injured in automobile ac- 
cidents last year were under the age 
of 15. 
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